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HALL it be with me as it is with the 
brute? When the extinguisher is 
put down on the lamp here, shall my life, 
as its, go out in everlasting night? or shall 
my lamp, after the extinguisher is down 
upon it here, gleam on in a richer bright- 
ness there? Not if materialism is true. 
If there is nothing of me but bone and 
muscle and fiber and cell, then when these 
are destroyed, as they shall be by death, all 
is destroyed, and I hope in vain for a life 
beyond. But if there is something within 
me that is independent of bone and fiber 
and muscle and cell, then when these decay, 
as they shall, that something may live on. 
Until quite recently, no affirmative 
answer could scientifically be’given to our 
question regarding man’s immortality. But 
the answer that Science now gives is more 
than a qualified affirmative. One thing at 
least is certain. If the soul is independent 
of the body here, it may be hereafter. If 
the musician is not a part of the instru- 
ment, then the destruction of the instru- 
ment cannot be the destruction of the 
musician. And if the soul plays on the 
fibers and cells of the brain as the musician 
does on the instrument, then the soul is 
independent of these fibers. and cells, just 
as the musician is independent of the in- 
strument. And if the destruction of the 
instrument is not the destruction of the 
musician, then the destruction of these 
fibers and cells at death is not the destruc- 
tion of the soul. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the ques- 
tion as to the separate existence of the 
body and the soul in the present state 





bears most intimately on the question of | 


our immortality. If the soul in the present 
state maintains a separate existence, then 
is the relation which the body sustains to it 
not an essential one. The question, then, 
for us to answer is, Does the soul even in 
the present state maintain such a separate 
existence? Does it play on the fibers and 
cells of the brain as the musician does on 
the instrument? If it does, then it cannot 
be a part of the body, and must be inde- 
pendent of it. 

In his work on “ Mind and Body,” Pro- 
fessor Alexande. Bain makes this signifi- 
cant admission: that there is no intrinsic 
improbability attaching to the supposi- 
tion that the mind may exist altogether dis- 
tinct from the body. Martensen, one of 
the most learned and careful of German 
writers, in the first volume of his “ Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,” says, “In certain states 
of ecstasy and of vision, there appears for 
the moment a separation of the soul from 
the body, an existence apart from the body, 
in which the soul is not absolutely without 
the body and without nature, but lives in a 
manner free of the body and of nature; 
and this may be described as a type or 
anticipation of its state after death.” Arch- 
bishop Manning, cited with approval by 
Dr. Carpenter, says, “ There is still another 
faculty, and more than this another agent, 
distinct from the thinking brain.” 

And thus in the estimation of some of 
the most far-sighted and trustworthy think- 
ers, it appears at least probable that the 
soul may have an existence independent of 
the body even here. But in regard to a 
question so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, we cannot rest satisfied with mere 
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probabilities. Realizing that our hold on | 


this life is gradually yet certainly losing 
as the years rush on, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the darkness, knowing that 
shortly we must feel the touch of its damp- 
ness upon the cheek, we would be certain 
if possible as to whither we are going. 
One thing we know. If the soul is inde- 
pendent of the body here it may be here- 
after. If it is not—if it is dependent on 
fiber and cell—then so far as Science can 
show, we must be content to enter the dark- 
ness with the bandage upon our eyes. It 
shall be our purpose in the present dis- 
cussion, to look at the physical basis on 
which our hopes of immortality are ground- 
ed, in order that we may see in how far 
those hopes are consistent with well-estab- 
lished physical facts. 

Before, however, we are prepared to in- 
vestigate this subject in its scientific light, 
or are qualified to estimate the bearing 
which the results of modern investigation 
have upon it, we must make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the material mechanism con- 
cerned in action and thought. Before the 
musician can produce harmony, he must 
have the instrument. But as an inspection 
of the instrument and a study of the ar- 
rangement and relation of its various parts 
will let us into the secret of how harmony 
may be produced when its keys are pressed 
by the fingers of the musician, so will an 
inspection of the anatomy of the brain and 
the nervous system of man let us into the 
secret of how mental and physical action 
may be accounted for. 

With the most recent works on physiol- 
ogy and histology open before us, let us 
seek an answer to the three following ques- 
tions: How are voluntary and involuntary 
motion to be explained? How is brain ac- 
tivity to be accounted for? How explain 
the phenomenon of memory ? 

That the fibers and cells of the brain and 
nervous system are the material elements 
concerned in the production of each of these 
phenomena, I shall not occupy your time 
in proving. How they do their work, how 
by their action and reaction the phenomena 
already named are produced, these are the 
questions that shall concern us. 

To begin, therefore, let us study for a 
moment one of these single nerve fibers. 
If we were to dissect any part of the body 
under the microscope, we would find it 
filled with silvery threads of various size, 
ranging in thickness from one fifteen- 
hundredth to one twelve-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, the medium or average 
thickness being about one six-thousandth 
of an inch. These little threads are the 
nerve fibers. If you were to take the pains 
to examine one of them with a high mag- 
nifying power, and after it had been so 
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prepared as to show its true character, you 
would find it to be made up of three parts: 
an outer structureless membrane; an inter- 
ior layer of fatty matter; a central core or 
cylinder of albuminous matter. This cen- 
tral core, or “axis,” as it is called, is the 
important part of the fiber, the two en- 
velopes serving, so far as is known, no 
other purpose than that of a sheath for the 
protection of the delicate axis, and afford- 
ing a means of insulating one fiber from 
another. If now you were to carefully 
trace one of these fibers from its outer ter- 
minus under the skin inward, to all appear- 
ance it would grow larger and larger as it 
approaches the nerve centers, just as the 
roots of a tree seem to grow larger as they 
approach the trunk, on account of the ac- 
cumulation of smaller roots and rootlets. 
And yet if you were to examine more closely 
you would find that instead of uniting with 
other fibers, as it seems to do, each fiber re- 
mains separate from every other fiber and 
runs from its outer terminus inward, with- 
out uniting with any other until it reaches 
the brain. And thus you see that each 
fiber is able to carry any impression that it 
may receive directly to the brain. If you 
were standing in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Office in New York City, where 
there are scores of wires running out in 
every direction, and would suppose for a 
moment that each wire was put there for 
the single purpose of connecting New York 
directly with other points, you perceive that 
each wire would then bring its own distinct 
message. That from Chicago would bring 
one, that from Washington and Boston each 
another, and so on. Thus news could be 
sent from any part of the country directly 
to New York, because wires run from that 
city to every point. Now in something 
after the same manner, each nerve fiber 
carries its own sensation to the brain. 

Those fibers having their outer terminus 
in the eye carry to the brain impressions of 
sight. Those terminating in the ear bring 
to the brain impressions of sound. If I 
touch my desk with a finger of my right 
hand, a certain nerve or set of nerves car- 
ries the impression immediately to the great 
nerve center. I touch it with a finger 
of the left hand, another set of nerves car- 
ries the impression inward. And so with 
any part of the body; when any part is 
touched or affected in any way, certain 
nerves immediately transmit the impression 
to the brain. 

Now it is important that you should re- 
member that there are two kinds of nerve 
fibers: the afferent (ad-+ fero), or those 
passing toward the nerve centers, and the 
efferent (e-+ fero), or those passing from 
the nerve centers. 

It is important that you should distin- 
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guish between these, because the functions 
which they perform are vastly different. 
The afferent nerves are the nerves of sen- 
sation. All sensations are transmitted by 
means of the afferent nerves. If they were 
destroyed, all impressions would also cease 
to be given. You could then see nothing, 
hear nothing, feel nothing, in short could 
have no knowledge whatever of the ex- 
ternal world; for it is on these afferent 
nerves, carrying as they do impressions 
from without inward, that our knowledge 
of the external world depends. But the 
efferent nerves proceed from within out- 
ward, and as we have already learned, per- 
form a very different function. These 
are the nerves of motion. When I move 
my arm, or walk across the room, or en- 
gage in any form of bodily activity, the 
motion is produced by these efferent nerves, 
and without them I would be capable of 
no activity whatever. 

Well, now, let us examine the outer ex- 
tremity of one of these afferent nerves, 
which we said was the nerve of sensation. 
Near its outer termination and immediately 
beneath the point at which the impression 
is given, the axis, or that part of the fiber 
which we said a moment ago was the essen- 
tial part of the fiber, escapes from its sheath 
and divides itself into the minutest threads, 
forming a most complex network. These 
threads are so great in number, and so com- 
pletely penetrate every portion near the 
surface of the body, that no part, however 
small, is untraversed by them. It is impos- 
sible to puncture the skin even with the 
finest needle without touching the expanded 
axis of some nerve fiber. 

Let us now trace one of these fibers—say 
one from the finger here, inward. You 
will find it soon apparently uniting with 
other fibers as it approaches the nerve cen- 
ter here in the spinal cord. Entering the 
spinal cord it touches a cell. We shall 
speak of these cells further on. This 
much, however, ought at this place to be 
said—the moment the nervous force set 
into operation by a sensation touches the 
cell, it is magnified or intensified, and is 
thus able to perform the work of stimulat- 
ing more properly the efferent nerve with 
which it here comes in contact. Now the 
nerve that we have been tracing is, as we 
said, a nerve of sensation. It carries the 
sensation to the cell here. But notice here 
something else. From this same cell there 
runs an efferent nerve back to the muscles. 
This efferent nerve, you will remember, is 
the nerve that produces motion. You see 
that we have here now three things: the 
nerve carrying the sensation to the cell; the 
nerve of motion running from the cell to 
the muscles, and the cell itself. 

Let us now see, if we can, how motion is 
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produced by the action of this threefold 
mechanism. Let us saw now, that inad- 
vertently I touch my finger to the sharp 
point of a needle or to some heated surface. 
By that action a stimulus is given to the 
afferent nerve running to the cell. Here 
the stimulus, intensified by the cell, now 
stimulates in its turn the nerve running to 
the muscles, causing them to contract, and 
as a result my hand is withdrawn. This 
is called automatic action, for you perceive 
that in the act of withdrawing my hand my 
will is not called into operation; that act 
is performed indeed before I am aware of 
it, and hence is called automatic motion, 
because it is motion independent of the will, 
and is to be explained by the spontaneous 
action and reaction of the nerves and the 
cells. And now at this point I am anxious 
that you should not overlook one thing, 
and that is the real manner in which this 
automatic motion is produced. What 
causes the automatic motion of my arm 
when inadvertently I touch my finger to a 
heated surface? You say it is caused by 
the contraction of the proper muscles. And 
when I ask what caused the muscular con- 
traction, you say it was produced by some 
nervous force operating along the nerves 
that traverse the muscles, and thus the 
movement of the arm is caused by mus- 
cular contraction. This muscular contrac- 
tion is caused by the nervous force operat- 
ing along the nerve. And when I ask you 
what caused the nerve thus to act, you say 
it was caused by some stimulus. Now that 
is what I want you to remember. It was 
the stimulus given to the efferent nerve 
that in some manner caused it to act; its 
action caused the contraction of the muscle, 
and this contraction produced the move- 
ment. The important thing, then, you see, 
is the stimulus; for when you have that you 
have all the rest. Well, now, if you bear 
in mind that the original cause of motion 
is this stimulus given to the efferent nerve, 
we are prepared to understand how volun- 
tary action, as well as involuntary, is pro- 
duced. For there is muscular motion that 
is not automatic. I can move my arm in 
any direction without the movement being 
caused by some sensation or stimulus given 
from without. I can move it by an act 
of will. See now how this becomes pos- 
sible. Here is the motor nerve; and we 
have just learned that in order that motion 
in my arm be produced, this nerve must be 
caused to act, in other words must be stim- 
ulated. Suppose now, that instead of its 
being stimulated by means of some sensa- 
tion brought from without through the af- 
ferent nerve, it should be stimulated from 
within along the track of some nerve run- 
ning down here from the brain, motion 
again would result; for the thing necessary 
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is simply to stimulate the nerve of motion 
and the movement is produced. That 
nerve may be stimulated, as I have shown 
you, by a sensation from without, but it may 
also be stimulated through the nerves run- 
ning down the spinal cord, and in either 
case you have motion. And thus you can 
see how it is possible for the will to operate 
upon the body. Affording as it does in 
some way a stimulus to the proper efferent 
nerves, it is possible for us to direct the 
motions of the body and to accomplish all 
of these movement which we call voluntary 
movements. Now it is not a part of our 
task at present, to define the nature of the 
stimulus by virtue of which voluntary mo- 
tion is produced. It is sufficient for the 
present to show that such a stimulus is cer- 
tainly given; and to call attention to the 
fact that without such a stimulus we could 
not possibly be capable of voluntary move- 
ment. Nor does the question specially con- 
cern us as to how it comes that so small a 
stimulus is able to produce a force so out 
of proportion to itself. For when my arm 
is moved suddenly, the force of movement 
is certainly many thousand times greater 
than the force of stimulation could possibly 
be; and yet if we remember that in the 
muscles themselves there resides a vast 
amount of potential energy, and suppose 
that the effect of the stimulus is simply to 
liberate that energy, we can account for the 
vast disproportion between the energy given 
off as the result of a certain stimulus, and 
the intrinsic energy of the stimulus itself. 
An illustration of this may be found in 
the steam-engine. As it stands there at 
the station ready for its journey, within 
its boiler there resides a vast amount of 
potential energy—an energy which if called 
out is able to move the train of scores of 
cars, each loaded with many thousand 
pounds of freight. But when the throttle 
is opened and motion is communicated to 
the machinery, the force that is now put 
into operation is vastly out of proportion to 
the force exercised by the engineer in open- 
ing the throttle; but as the opening of the 
throttle simply served to liberate the energy 
resident in the boiler, so does the stimulus 
given to the motor nerves serve but to re- 
lease the energy resident in the muscles. 
The fact that such a stimulus is given, 
whether it comes from without, as in the 
case of automatic motion, of from within, 
as in the case of voluntary, this is the fact 
that we are now to bear in mind, as well as 
the other, namely; that the very small initial 
force required for the change is just as 
impossible to conceive without adequate 
cause as the whole force itself would be. 
We come now to the cell. Insignificant 
as the cell apparently is, we must not over- 
look it, for it performs several very im- 
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portant functions. Two purposes are 
served by the cell. First, they unite the 
nerves at their inner termination. Sec- 
ondly, they serve the purpose of magnify- 
ing the impressions given by the nerves. 
Suppose that I should touch very lightly a 
piece of velvet, or the down of a feather, 
the impression would be very slight; I 
could not feel it, perhaps, if the sensation 
were not magnified or intensified in some 
way. Now this function is performed by 
the cell. It magnifies the faint impressions, 
whether made upon the nerves of sensation, 
or on the nerves running down from the 
brain to the motor nerves, and thus makes 
it possible for even the smallest stimulus 
to accomplish its work. Like the nerves, 
these cells are made up of three parts. 
The outside consists of a pulpy matter. In- 
side of this is a roundish body called the nu- 
cleus; and still inside of this are often to 
be found one or more bodies called nuclei. 

These cells range from one three-hun- 
dredth to one three-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. Every nerve terminates in 
one of these cells. Now in tracing the 
nerve some time ago, we traced it only to 
the cell here in the spinal cord; but it did 
not terminate there. Crossing the cell it 
passed upward along the spinal cord to the 
sensorium. This is called the sensorium be- 
cause all sense impressions are recorded 
there. There would be no sensation or 
feeling of any kind if the nerves did not 
reach this portion of the brain. For in- 
stance, if the spinal cord was severed here 
in the region of the cervical vertebra, there 
would be no sensation in any of the parts 
below that point. You might produce auto- 
matic motion in the parts below the point 
of lesion if you were to stimulate the proper 
nerves, just as you had before, but you 
could not have feeling. The sensorium is 
the seat of feeling. It is in it that the 
nerves from the ear, the eye, the mouth and 
the body all terminate. Had I a slate here 
and five of you were to write your different 
experiences upon it, the slate would serve 
the same purpose for you that the sensorium 
does for the five senses. The sensorium is 
the slate upon which the nerves write their 
various impressions. Here the optic, the 
olfactory, the auditory and all the in-com- 
ing nerves record their impressions. But 
now suppose that after five of you had re- 
corded your experiences on this slate, I 
should take it up in my hand, read over 
what you had written and meditate on all 
the facts recorded. Suppose that I should 
arrange these facts into some system; no- 
tice the bearing of each on the other, and 
draw conclusions out of them, then I would 
perform the same labor that is performed 
by the cerebrum. Looking down, if I may 
so speak, on the record as made by the 
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senses on the sensorium, just as I would 
look at the writing on the slate, the cere- 
brum takes up these facts one by one, and 
shapes them into ideas. The cerebrum, 
then, is the seat of thought and ideas, just 
as the sensorium is the seat of feeling. But 
while the cerebrum is the seat of thought, 
it is evident that for the facts upon which 
it thinks, it is dependent largely upon the 
impressions given in the sensorium. And 
yet the cerebrum deduces facts and evolves 
ideas the basis of which were not given in 
the sensorium. We have thoughts, con- 


ceptions and ideas, the bases of which could | 


not possibly have been furnished by the 
five senses. Let us see. Conceive for a 
moment that you knew absolutely nothing 
concerning the world that lies about you— 
you are blind and deaf, cannot taste, smell 
or feel. Conceive yourself completely 
shut off from the external world. Suppose 
now that by some means or other it were 
possible for five persons to inform you of 
all that could be seen and heard and tasted 
and felt in this matchless world of ours. 
One would tell you of all that could be seen 
—what a field of thought would be opened 
for your meditation, and how many ideas 
would come that you had never had before! 
Another would tell you of all that could be 
heard through the ear, of sound and 
melody and human speech, and so on until 
you had some conception of the entire range 
of human sensuous knowledge. What a 
field would be opened up to you! Now just 
the knowledge that you would receive were 
your friends to tell you of all that could be 
heard and tasted and seen and felt, is in 
reality brought to you by the five senses. 
Yet all this is empirical knowledge; and as 
in swift thought you this moment sweep 
the entire field of this empiric knowledge, 
you cannot but realize that it is but a part 
of what you really know. You have knowl- 
edge the basis of which even your five 
senses never brought to you, and no man 
can persuade you that your knowledge is 
circumscribed by the narrow limits of mere 
sense impressions. Whence comes your 
consciousness of freedom? Is there free- 
dom in nature, and did you learn there that 
you were free? Whence comes your con- 


sciousness of responsibility? Did you 
learn that from nature? Is nature re- 
sponsible, and if so, to whom? Whence 


comes your knowledge of spirit, of the un- 
seen, and of God? This knowledge comes 
not through the senses. You never gained 
it through the eye or the ear, or through 
any other sense faculty. What, then, is 
the organ of this higher knowledge? It 
is almost universally conceded by writers on 
mental physiology, that the cerebrum is the 
seat of these higher, and indeed of all ideas. 

Let me ask your attention now for a mo- 
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ment to an examination of the cerebrum, 
the seat of intelligence, and to a study of 
that organ by virtue of whose operation all 
thought is at all possible. Immediately 
within the skull, from which it is separated 
by several thin membranes, lies that por- 
tion of the brain known as the cerebrum. 
It is terminated below by the cerebellum, 
and covers the sensorium, with which it is 
united by numerous nerve fibers. It is 
composed of two substances—the white and 
the gray. The white substance makes up 
by far the greater portion of the brain. If 
you were to examine this white substance 
under the microscope, you would find it 
made up of nerve fibers similar to those of 
which we spoke a moment ago. Above 
this white substance, lining it on the éx- 
terior, lies what is called the gray sub- 
stance of the brain. This gray matter is 
a mixture of white fibers with cells. These 
cells imbedded in the white fibers, give to 
this substance its gray appearance. 

In your study of any plate of the brain, 
you will notice that this gray matter is 
folded and furrowed; just as the glove 
which we wear follows the outline of the 
closed hand, running up here and down 
there between the fingers, so this gray sub- 
stance covers and follows the white in all 
of its convolutions. It is easy to see that 
this folding of the gray substance gives it 
a greater extent of surface than would be 
afforded did it simply conform with the 
interior of the skull. This cake of gray 
matter, running down here and _ there, 
folded as we have said, contains about 
three hundred square inches of surface. 
Its average thickness is one tenth of an 
inch, and it is nearly a compact mass of 
cells. It has been estimated that in the 
gray substance of a brain of average size, 
there would be two hundred millions of 
these cells. As every cell has at least two 
fibers attached to it, and often many more, 
we are safe in estimating the number of 
fibers in the brain at forty-eight hundred 
million. Now I said a short time ago, that 
the gray matter, or external substance of 
the brain, was composed almost entirely 
of cells. But over this cake of gray matter, 
following it in all its foldings, lies a thin 
network called the pia mater. This net- 
work is made up almost entirely of blood 
vessels, by means of which blood is car- 
ried to the fibers and cells. This network 
of blood vessels covers the brain so com- 
pletely that every part of it is abundantly 
supplied with blood. 

Well, now, you have before you the ma- 
terial organ concerned in mental activity. 
You have here the white substance, com- 
posed of fibers, the cake of gray matter 
with its fibers and cells, and finally this 
thin membrane that carries the blood to 
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every portion of the brain. Let us see 
now, if we can, how mental operations are 
carried on by the mutual working of these 
three things. All those who have studied 
philosophy are aware that galvanic elec- 
tricity is produced from three substances— 
zinc, copper, and acid. When a piece of 
zinc is united with a piece of copper, and 
both immersed in acid, you have galvanic 
electricity as the result. Now if you do 
not carry that illustration too far, you will 
find in it an analogy that will help you to 
understand, in some measure, the probable 
working of these various parts of the brain 
in the processes of thought. Let the zinc 
represent the white fibers, the copper the 
cells, the acid the blood, and you will have 
what might be called a mental battery, 
which under the control of an intelligence 
back of it is capable of evolving thought, 
as the galvanic battery is capable of evolv- 
ing electricity. 

But you ask, Is there any proof for all 
this? Is there any proof that the fibers 
and cells of the brain have anything to do 
in the production of thought, or that even 
a remote analogy exists between the pro- 
duction of electricity and the production of 
thought? I answer: Yes; with this quali- 
fication. Back of the galvanic battery 
there stands no intelligenceffi back of the 
mental battery there does. And yet, that the 
character of the thought produced depends 
in some measure on the condition of the or- 
gan, is beyond question. Isuppose that you 
are well aware that what we call clearness 
and dullness of thought, depends largely on 
the condition of the blood. Let the arteries 
send vitiated blood to the brain, and men- 
tal activity will be impaired. Take an 
illustration. You are shut up in a illy 
ventilated and crowded room, the air of 
which has become thoroughly vitiated. In 
a very short time you lose the power to 
think clearly, a dullness comes over you, 
and your mind refuses to act as it does at 
other times. Go out and inhale for an 
hour or two the pure air; you now find 
that your dullness has left you, and that 
you can think as clearly as usual. 

Now why did you lose the power of clear 
and sustained thought in the first case? 
The answer is, because of the vitiated state 
of the blood, resulting from the breathing 
of impure air. When you went out, and 
the blood was rendered comparatively pure 
again, you could think again clearly. The 
blood that flows to the fibers and cells 
must be pure, or thought cannot be clear, 
incisive and sustained. Come back to our 
galvanic battery, and you will see the anal- 
ogy between the production of thought and 
the production of electricity. Weaken the 
acid in the battery, so that it cannot act as 
it should on the zinc and copper plates, 
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and the electricity produced is but small in 
quantity. Strengthen the acid so that it 
can act properly on the plates, and the elec- 
tric current becomes strong. Vitiate the 
blood that acts on the cells and fibers, and 
that makes it possible for them to perform 
their functions, and you weaken the powers 
of thought. Reverse the process and the 
effect is also reversed. 

We have now, I think, learned something 
of the probable manner in which thought 
is carried on in the cerebrum by the con- 
current action of the fibers, the cells, and 
the blood, and are able at the same time 
to see upon what grounds the brain has 
been called the organ of the mind. 

We now come to a very important fact, 
and I want to call your attention particu- 
larly to it because of the intimate bearing 
that it has unon the subject under discus- 
sion. I speak of “ The localization of the 
cerebral functions.” By this it is meant 
that in any certain mental operation, not 
all of the brain is brought into use, but 
only a certain portion of it. Only, if you 
please, that specific group of fibers and 
cells which in the brain is devoted to that 
specific purpose. That as each key in the 
instrument is used in the production of a 
certain tone, and is used alone when that 
special tone is required, so with the vari- 
ous groups of fibers and cells in the brain. 
In each group a certain function is located. 
That group of fibers and cells, for instance, 
which is brought into operation in the 
study of music, is a different group from 
the one used in the study of astronomy. 
The one brought into operation in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of mathematics, is a dif- 
ferent group from the one used in the study 
of language, and so on. For every func- 
tion of which man is capable, there is also 
somewhere in the brain a group of fibers 
and cells answering to it. 

Suppose for a moment that one should 
set himself to the task of acquiring a 
knowledge of the Greek language. 
group of cells and fibers, many thousand in 
number, are brought into use. These con- 
stitute the receptacle of that special knowl- 
edge. And as he would go on to increase 
his knowledge of the Greek, the combina- 
tion would increase in its number by the 
addition of still other fibers and cells that 
had been brought into use, something after 
this manner: When the meaning of a Greek 
verb would be learned, certain cells with 
their fibers would be charged with it. 
When the meaning of a noun would be 
learned, other cells with their fibers would 
become the receptacle, and so on. But if 
such an one were to study music, an en- 
tirely different set of fibers and cells would 
be brought into operation. And thus when 
any new acquirement is attained, some 
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special group is called into requisition, and 
henceforth becomes the receptacle of that 
special knowledge. Just as each key in the 


piano is employed in the production of acer- | 


tain tone, so each group in the brain is em- 


ployed in its own specific kind of knowledge. | 


Perhaps that statement should be quali- 
fied somewhat. 
knowledge were entirely distinct from every 
other branch, that statement would be true. 
But such is not the case; and, inasmuch as 
no class of facts can be said to stand dis- 
tinct from another class, we may perhaps 
say that in cases where two thoughts are 
similar, the same group with some modi- 
fication of its arrangement or combination 
is used in the contemplation of both. As 
the musician in the production of a certain 
chord will sometimes use keys brought into 
use in the production of other chords, so 
may certain cells and fibers of one group 
be used in connection with the fibers and 
cells of another group, and yet each group 
so far as itself and the specific work which 


If each branch of our | 


it does, are concerned, stands distinct from | 
| the losses on either side were a certain 


every other. But see now the proofs upon 
which this doctrine of the localization of 
functions depends. 
facts :— 


of the third frontal convolution of the left 
hemisphere results in aphasia. It was in 


It is based on three | 
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saying that, “There is no departure from 
fact or strong probability in assigning 
special and distinct tracks for the currents 
connected with each separate sensation, 
idea, emotion, or other-conscious state.” 
But observe now that when such a ner- 
vous track has once been established, by 
the bringing into operation of a certain 
group of fibers and cells, then ever after- 
ward the reproduction of the same idea, 
thought, or emotion, results when the same 
group is again brought into action. Thus 
we have what we call memory. In every 
act of memory the same group of fibers and 
cells, which in the first instance was em- 
ployed in the thought, or conscious state, 
is but again brought into operation. 
Suppose that, to-day, you for the first 
time become acquainted with a certain fact 
of history. You learn, for instance, that 
on the first, second and third days of July, 
1863, the Battle of Gettysburg was fought, 
with Gen. Meade in command of the Fed- 
eral, and Gen. Lee in command of the Con- 
federate forces. You learn further that 


number in killed, wounded and missing. 
Now in the acquirement of that informa- 


| tion certain fibers and cells were brought 
The first is the fact established by Broca. | 


1861 that Broca established that fact and | 


proved that the faculty of articulate 
speech was located in this portion of the 
brain, and that a diseased condition of this 
part resulted in aphasia, or loss of speech. 

Secondly, on the results of experiments 
performed by Dr. Ferrier on the cortical 
substance of the cerebrum and other gang- 
lionic centers of the brain. It was found 
by Ferrier that when an electrode of a 
battery was applied to certain parts of the 
brain, movements precisely similar to those 
of the living state could be produced. Ex- 
pressions of emotion, of pain, the perfectly 
natural movement of any part, were all 
produced when the proper point in the 
hemisphere was touched; thus showing 
that each function has its locality. 

Thirdly, it is a fact attested by the experi- 
ence of every student, that when the mind 
having become wearied by intense applica- 
tion to any specific subjects turns to an- 
other, a sense of relaxation is experienced. 
This could not be the case were the same 
groups used in the contemplation of both, 
and can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that in the investigation of one subject 
a certain group is brought into requisition, 
and that when the mind turns to another, 
the exhausted group ceases to be used and 
a fresh group is employed. 

From these facts we are warranted in 





He showed that lesion in the posterior part | lished. 


into use, and a certain nervous track estab- 
If now, after long years, you wish 
to recall these facts, how do you do it? I 
reply: By bringing those same cells and 
fibers into action which were employed 
when the information was being acquired. 
The moment they again act, there is 
brought before the mind the facts which 
you wish to recall and of which they were 
made, as it were, the especial receptacle. 
Strike a key of the piano. It gives out a 
certain sound. When the piano was made 
by the mechanic, the wire corresponding to 
that key was constructed so as to give out 
that sound and no other, and thus when- 
ever you strike it, it gives out precisely the 
same tone. Stimulate a group of fibers 
and cells that has once been employed, and 
it gives out the thought or experience with 
which it was originally charged. Stimu- 
late it again, and it gives out the same 
thought or impression. Stimulate it again, 
after long years have intervened, and it 
gives out the same thought still. That is 
memory. For every new acquirement, 
then, I bring into use a new combination of 
fibers and cells; and in each act of memory I 
only cause them to act again, and thus I 
have brought before me once more the fact, 
a knowledge of which was once gained and 
which I now wish to recall. The action of 
these fibers and cells reproduces it, just 
as the wire in the instrument always repro- 
duces the same tone. I remarked at the 
commencement of this discussion, that as 
an examination into the structure of the 
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piano, an inspection of its wires and keys, 
their action and relation, would help us to 
understand how music is produced when 
the keys are touched by the musician, so 
also would an examination of the brain 
with its intricate mechanism, let us into 
the secret of how action and thought might 
result when its groups of fibers and cells 
are brought into action. For the brain 
also is an instrument upon which some- 
thing plays, as the musician does on the 
instrument. I think, therefore, that we 
are not going too far when we say that an 
explanation, adequate at least in some de- 
gree, has been made of the instrument con- 
cerned in the production of action and 
thought. We have seen how that either 
may result when the appripriate fibers and 
cells are brought into operation, and have 
learned how that in their reaction, memory 
finds its explanation. Thus we have ex- 
amined the instrument; we have seen how 
both physical and mental action are brought 
about when these delicate groups are 
brought into play. 

But mark: The great problem still re- 
mains unsolved, for it is one thing to ex- 
plain the instrument, it is quite another 
to point out the musician whose existence 
is as much a necessity for the production 
of melody as is the instrument. We have 
‘seen what the result would be if certain 
keys of the cerebral key-board were 
touched; but we have not yet accounted 
for the melody. inasmuch as we have as yet 
failed to explain the manner in which these 
cerebral keys are touched in the produc- 
tion of action and thought and memory. 

It is clear that if certain nerves are 
stimulated, voluntary and involuntary ac- 
tion will follow. | It is clear that if certain 
groups of fibers and cells are stimulated, 
thought follows. It is equally clear that 
if groups having once been brought into 
action in the attainment of any acquirement 
are again made to act, the result of that 
action is memory. But how now are these 
fibers and cells stimulated, and what it it 
that stimulates them? These, let me ask 
you to bear in mind, are the supreme ques- 
tions. In getting an answer let me ask you 
to come back once more to our illustration 
in the instrument. There are two ways 
in which sound is produced from the in- 
strument: 

The first is by some foreign substance 
acting on and depressing the keys. <A 
weight or a book may fall upon the key and 
a tone be produced as the result. 

The second way in which sound may be 
produced from the piano is by the depres- 
sion of the key by the finger of the musi- 
cian. Just so with this complicated instru- 
ment out of which action and thought 
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come. Its keys also may be caused to act 
in two ways: first, they may be stimulated 
by some external impression. I may feel 
something, I may hear something, I may 
see something, and by this the fibers and 
cells may be stimulated and thus caused to 
do their work, yet all that is but the foreign 
substance that presses the key of the piano. 
It is possible for me to shut my eyes, to 
close every avenue through which any 
sense impression can come, and by the ac- 
tion, not of that which is without, but of 
something solely from within, stimulate 
these nerves and fibers out of which thought 
and action come. Aye, it is in such mo- 
ments as these, when with the external 
world shut entirely out and every avenue 
along which external impressions can come 
effectually closed, that the loftiest and the 
sublimest thoughts come as it were like an 
inspiration. Granted that the cerebral 
keys are stimulated by external impres- 
sions, then I ask, What stimulated hem 
when no external impression was present? 
For, mark you, these keys must be stimu- 
lated, and without a stimulus neither phys- 
ical nor mental action can result. 

You may have tone by permitting the 
foreign substance to fall upon the key of 
the piano, but you cannot have melody. 
For the soul-stirring melodies of a Mozart 
or Beethoven the keys must be swept by 
the fingers of an intelligent musician. So, 
likewise, you may have action, physical and 
mental, as the result of external impres- 
sions affecting the keys of fiber and cell. 
For, observe that anything that causes 
them to act, also causes them to perform 
their special functions. But consecutive, 
intelligent, profound thought, you can have 
alone as the keys in the brain are touched 
by an intelligent musician. You perceive 
that we are now brought face to face with 
our former question, namely, Is there 
something that plays on the fibers and cells 
of the brain as the musician does on the in- 
strument? You will all agree with me 
when I affirm that it is possible for us to 
direct our thoughts, but do not overlook the 
fact that that admission is of immense con- 
sequence here. 

You say that a man is responsible for 
his thoughts, and all the world agrees with 
you in the assertion. We can think of 
what we choose. By the operation of our 
wills we can concentrate our recollection 
upon a certain event and search out its de- 
tails, alone with all its collaterial circum- 
stances, to the exclusion of everything else. 
But if we can think of what we choose, 
then it also follows that we can bring into 
operation any group of fibers and cells 
according as we wish. For illustration: 
if I wish to think of some fact connected 
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with the Greek language, I must use a cer- | Choice; the power to choose one thing in 


tain group of fibers and cells. 
attention to music, I bring that particular 
group into operation which is the store- 
house of my knowledge of music; and so 
on. The fact, then, that we can think of 
what we choose, proves that we have 
power to set any group into action; for 
without their action we cannot think. And 


| 
| 


now I ask again the question, Is there | 
something within that plays on the fibers | 
and cells as the musician does on the instru- | 


ment? It is self-evident that the key on 
the instrument yonder cannot depress it- 
self. There is something to depress it, 
or there can be no sound. 
of the instrument cannot depress itself, but 
needs the finger of the musician to produce 


fiber and cell depress themselves. 
also need the finger of the intelligent musi- 
cian. 
musician is a matter of small consequence. 
You may call it the soul, you may call it 
the ego; but that such an agent is present 
is beyond question. For if melody proves 
the presence of a musician to touch the 
keys that are in harmony, then thought 
proves the presence of a musician to touch 
the cerebral keys that also are in harmony. 
And if melody proves that the keys of the 
piano are touched, so does thought prove 
that there is something that plays on the 
brain as the musician does on the instru- 
ment. There is then something that de- 
presses the fiber and cell keys of the brain. 

But what now is this something? My 
friends, to speak of this agent that stimu- 
lates the cerebral groups as a material 
something, a farce analogous to electricity, 
is nothing short of downright foolishness. 
To assume that position is to betray a la- 
mentable ignorance of two facts, either of 
which is fatal to such a hypothesis. 

First, The nerves are without insulation. 
For this reason they afford no conduction 
for the electric curents, and experiment 
has proved that electricity applied to them, 
instead of following along their course, dis- 
tributes itself throughout the body. 

Secondly, This stimulus acts as no mode, 
or form, or mood of physical force acts. 
From these facts it follows that that some- 
thing by which the stimulus is given, can- 
not be a material something. 

But we may go one step further, and 
affirm that that something is intelligent. 
As the musician selects those keys which 
are in harmony, so does this something use 
One group in preference to another in voli- 
tional thought. This something therefore 
exercises choice. I ask now the meta- 
physician, What is the highest attribute 
of an intelligent being? He answers, 


They | 


What you may call this invisible | 
| as the musician does on the instrument, 


But if the key | 


If I turn my | preference to another, the ability to weigh 


and decide in favor of one thing over 
against another. But if choice is an attri- 
bute of intelligence, then is this invisible 
something, this unseen musician, intelligent. 
We have then two facts which are scien- 
tifically certain: 

First, There is something that plays on 
the fibers and cells of the brain, as the 
musician does on the instrument. 

Secondly, That something which corre- 
sponds to the musician is inteligent. 

But if there is an invisible, intelligent 
something that plays on the fibers and cells 
of the brain, as the musician does on the 
instrument, then that something must be 


| independent of those fibers and cells, as the 
from it its tone, so neither can the keys of | 1 





musician is independent of the instrument. 

Standing, then, upon those two proposi- 
tions, first, that there is something that 
plays on the fibers and cells of the brain 


second, that that something is intelligent, I 
can look through the clouds which are soon 
to encircle me and catch a glimpse of the 
beyond. 

What though I shall drop my body as I 
enter the shadow? I shall drop it as the 
butterfly drops the chysalis. If the soul 
piays on the fibers and cells of the brain as 
the musician does on the instrument, then 
it must be independent of them as the 
musician is independent of the instrument. 
And if the destruction of the instrument 
cannot be the destruction of the musician, 
because he is independent of the instru- 
ment, then the destruction of the body is 
not the destruction of the soul, because it 
is independent of the body. 


“The world recedes! it disappears! 
Heaven opens to my eyes!—my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O, grave! where is thy victory? 
O, death! where is thy sting?” 


WHISKEY—THAT’S ALL. 








All? Why, no! there’s a great deal more; 

There’s an arm that’s weak and heart that’s 
sore; 

There’s a home that’s filled with grief and woe, 

And a wife that is felled with a savage blow. 


All? Why, no! there’s a job that’s lost, 
There’s an empty purse that can meet no cost; 
There’s a watch to pawn and a chair to sell; 
There’s money to borrow and thirst to quell; 
There’s an empty glass and a fight or two, 
A fine to pay and a crime to rue. 


All? Why, no! There’s a demon’s curse, 
There’s a child abused, a wound to nurse; 
There’s a blasted home, a wife abased 

To drudging toil, life’s joys erased; 
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There’s a free lunch served in the sample- 
room, 

And some chores to do with a rag or broom; 

There’s the price to beg for a burning drink, 

And a place to sleep! Ah, stop and think! 


All, do you say? There is half untold; 
There’s a heart grown sick and limbs grown 
cold; 

There’s a man gone down, and a substitute 

That is half a fiend and half a brute; 

There’s a place tu rob and a man to kill; 

There’s a prison-cell for a man to fill; 

There’s a conscience seared with wild remorse, 

And a grave now digging for a pauper corpse; 

There’s a speedy trial, a verdict read, 

And a wife that weeps as the doom is said; 

A curse and prayer while the gallows fall, 

And as for your whiskey, why—tTHat’s ALL! 
The Vanguard. 
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INFLUENCE. 





BY JENNIE DAVY. 


age cepmead CE,—what is it? An impalp- 

able something, which we can no more 
seize than we can seize the mist that rises 
from the river; but which folds us round, 
and wraps us in, and takes away our will. 
The tides of influence flow like those great 
ocean currents which make a complete cir- 
cle around the earth. Each falling rain- 
drop soaks into the ground, seeking its 
way to some tiny rivulet, and from here 
to the mighty ocean. So each thought and 
feeling, no matter how trivial, gets into the 
stream of influence and either purifies or 
discolors it, giving either the light of 
heaven, or the darkness of despair. No 
matter how obscure the life may be, it still 
exerts an influence. We occasionally meet 
a person whose presence alone seems a 
beautiful benediction. Such a one is filled 
with earnestness, which is the pure gold of 
character. 

In no way can we affect others so power- 
fully as by being in earnest,—but alas, how 
few earnest people there are in the world. 
An aimless, purposeless life can only exert 
influence of an unwholesome kind. In- 
fluence is just as long and just as broad as 
the heart from which it springs. Thou- 
sands of our young people have been 
spoiled who might have been ennobled had 
the right influence been brought to bear 
through cultured, refined teachers who 
were filled with the spirit of the Great 
Teacher, and able to repress envy and 
jealousy and injustice and suspicion in the 
hold they have in our human natures. 

The pure spirit of a Christian teacher 
can throw upon a school room a mild and 
peaceable reflection. It is difficult, yes im- 
possible, to explain this influence; it is 
simply the unconscious effect produced by 
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the person that does not lie—the life that 
rings true. The simplest communion with 
such lives becomes sacramental; such in- 
fluence goes on and on, ennobling all with 
whom it comes in contact. The soul of 
the real teacher is charged with truth, the 
secret of his might is personal. He gives 
off in electric sparks to whoever comes 
within his presence. Every particle of his 
body is filled with spirit and his mere silent 
presence is a joy to the school, because his 
nature has been enriched from the treasure- 
house of love. The influence of such 
teachers remains forever with their pupils.’ 
They enter into their thought, and touch 
the very foundation of their feelings, thus 
contributing to the formations of their 
ideals. Life is ever a question of doing. 

On the other hand, we have seen teach- 
ers, or rather school-keepers, who had a 
genius for stirring up the irritable feelings 
of pupils; persons whose contact was dis- 
agreeable. These crude uncultivated per- 
sons have their distinct, and far-reaching 
influence that spreads and spreads until a 
spirit of insubordination breaks out in the 
school. How appalling is this influence! 
Then it is that tacit strife and rivalry, and 
the underplay of little mean jealousies 
make themselves felt. It is surprising the 
amount of weakness there is in all of us; 
and a campaign of moral education in our 
public schools is necessary. 

The personal and private morality of a 
teacher should be unquestionable. This 
twentieth century must have teachers who 
live the Ten Commandments and _ the 
Golden Rule. Our schools must teach that 
the best of greatness is goodness. When 
teachers can make pupils think—think for 
themselves, arousing in them high hopes 
and high aims, then are we raised to our 
highest potency, then will our public 
schools govern the world. O, for an in- 
fluence that teaches, 

“Fame is what we have taken, 
Character’s what we give; 
When to this truth we waken 
Then we begin to live.” 
Western School Journal. 


COLLEGE OF HORSE SENSE. 








REV. DR. W. A. BARTLETT. 


. | hee increasing number of students in 
our preparatory schools and colleges 


is not a good sign. It means the great in- 


crease of wealth in this country, so that it 
is considered the proper thing to send 
the boy or girl to college or university. It 
would be a good thing if some millionaire 
would endow a college of good horse sense. 
Many boys whose parents have money go 
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from one artificial life to another. They 
have never learned to do one really useful 
piece of work at home, and many of our 
schools appear to be arranged to carry on 
this condition of weakness. 

In the old days when colleges were 
smaller the professors themselves taught the 
majority of the students. These sturdy 
men sometimes spent half an hour in giv- 
ing a strong word out of their own experi- 
ence. They did not hesitate to mix up in a 


cane rush or go to a student’s room at. 


night to see why he was breaking up the 
furniture. 

In the days when Daniel Webster went 
to college they made great men by per- 
sonal contact with other great men—men 
who on meager salaries, but with minds 
rich with varied experiences, were capable 
of giving that which far exceeds mere tech- 
nical training. They were mostly men of 
definite religious experience, and might be 
regarded as old fogies now. But the stu- 
dents who came under their influence knew 
something more than books when thev 
graduated. It sometimes seems as though 
only the fellows who have to make their 
way should go to college. That is the as- 
surance of their desire to have an educa- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln is an eminent ex- 
ample of a man who went to the school of 
horse sense.—Public School Journal. 
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MRS. ZIEGLER’S BENEFACTION. 





Mrs. WILLIAM ZIEGLER, widow of the 
Arctic explorer who left'a large estate, will 
begin the publication in two months, of a 
magazine for the blind. It will be printed 
in raised characters, which can be read 
with the touch of their fingers, and will be 
sent free to all the blind in the United 
States. 

The magazine will contain up-to-date 
news matter, an industrial department in 
which the blind will be told of lines of work 
in which they can engage; a correspon- 
dence department for the publication of 
letters from the blind which will be in- 
structive, and other interesting matter. 

There are about 70,000 blind persons in 
the United States, according to the last 
census, taken six years ago. Although the 
blind are generally quick of mind and anx- 
lous to improve and employ their intellects, 
little literature has been prepared for them, 
and the few books tat have been translated 
into blind type are,so expensive that few 
can purchase them. For instance, “ Ben 
Hur,” which sells for less than a dollar in 
department stores, costs $10.50 printed in 
blind type. 


Walter G. Holmes, who has many ideas 
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on the subject, will carry them out at Mrs. 
Ziegler’s expense. 

It is difficult for Mr. Holmes to obtain 
the names of blind persons. He asks that 
any one knowing a blind person will send 
the name and address to him at his office, 
No. 1931 Broadway, New York. They 
should state what type is read, whether 
“New York Point” or “Braille.” The 
magazine will probably be published in 
both types. To the blind who cannot read, 
the alphabet will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 

Blind labor will be employed as far as 
possible in publishing the magazine. It 
will be necessary to use very thick paper, 
as the blind characters consist of dots and 
dashes made on a metal plate and repro- 
duced on the paper. The magazine will 
have fifty pages of reading matter. The 
publication will be known as “ The Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind.” Mr. Holmes 
estimates that it will cost two dollars a 
year to supply each subscriber.—The 
Presbyterian. 
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BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 





WELL remember the old log school- 
house, standing back from the two 
roads which crossed each other, with the 
creepers twining over the face of it, and 
the branches of an elm interlacing above 
it. The robins had nested in the crevices 
under the roof for so long that they had 
forgotten when they had known any other 
home. There was no fence, no yard about 
it, only a strip of hard-trodden ground be- 
fore the door. The playground extended 
along the middle of the roads as far as we 
had time to go, and sometimes a good deal 
farther. Behind the schoolhouse was a 
field, enclosed by a zigzag fence. This 
came up to opposite corners of the house, 
the walls of which completed the inclosure, 
and made a saving of rails. There was a 
little stile, however, in one part of the 
field by which some of us made a short cut, 
and over it, years and years ago, bare- 
footed boys and sunbonneted girls lightly 
vaulted or climbed. 

The door was fastened on the outside 
with a padlock. When the boy whose turn 
it was to build the fire forgot the key, it 
was customary to place a convenient rail 
to one of the windows, and by its assistance 
gain admittance to the schoolroom. The 
windows were placed high, to prevent 
school children from within looking out, 
and rogues without from getting in. The 
long desk extended around three sides of 
the room, sloping from a Ievel slip against 
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the wall, and supported by pegs or props. 
The narrow edge served as the back to the 
pupils’ seats when their faces were turned 
towards the center of the room. When a 
scholar wished to turn the other way he 
lifted his legs, made a pivot of his spinal 
column, whirled about on the bench—to 
which his trousers assisted in giving a 
notable polish—dropped his lower extremi- 
ties under the desk, and was supposed to be 
absorbed in his studies with his face 
towards the walls. The little fellows sat 
all the day long with feet dangling from 
the high, hard benches. 

Before the bench was a narrow passage 
up the room, just wide enough for a file of 
pupils to pass through; and still inside that 
was a low bench for a part of the littlest 
ones, extending, like the other, round three 
sides of the room, except where a passage 
was cut through it midway for the use of 
those occupying the seats behind it. This 
low bench was convenient for the big boys 
behind to rest their feet upon—too much so 
sometimes for the satisfaction of the 
youngest pupils. It was considered a point 
of discipline in those days not to permit the 
big boys to annoy the small ones in that 
way. 

All this woodwork was of soft pine or 
basswood, which offered tempting facili- 
ties to youthful artists for practice with 
their jack-knives. There was hardly a 
square foot of bench or desk in which some 
ingenious blade had not hollowed out an 
imaginary canoe, or carved coarse images 
of tomahawk, horses and canal boats—not 
to mention fox-and-geese boards, miniature 
river basins for the ink to run in, and 
many a hack and cut made in the mere 
effervescence of youthful spirits, without 
any apparent design. 

The plaster and whitewash covering of 
the hewed logs was well spotted with paper 
wads fired at innocent flies or imaginary 
targets by mischievous youths. The black- 
board consisted of one piece of painted 
board nailed to the wall. The scholar who 
came early always had something to scrawl 
on it. If not abusing their fellows, or the 
master, they complained of their work in 
imperfectly spelled and recklessly punctu- 
ated poetry, something like the following: 

“Multiply cation, Is vexation 
division, Is, as, Bad, 
the rool of, 3, It, pusles, Me 
And practis, Makes, me, Mad.” 

A new schoolmaster was always a great 
curiosity. His first day was a hard one. 
The scholars had come to regard the whole 
world as divided into two classes—the mas- 
ter on the one side representing lawful au- 
thority, and skilled in the use of beech and 
birch, and they on the other in a state of 
chronic rebellion. The schoolhouse was 
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sure to be well filled. Grown men and 
women had made a fresh start. A knot of 
big boys stood outside to see the new mas- 
ter come down the road. Inside there was 
talking, laughing, drumming, playing, and 
miscellaneous confusion. Some of the big 
girls were “hooking” mits; while others 
could not get their eyes off the first page of 
their new books. All at once there was a 
hush. The new master had arrived. The 
boys seemed to feel a sudden need of fresh 
air, and rushed out to enjoy it. Gathering 
in a group a few rods from the schoolhouse 
they discussed the personal appearance and 
probable thrashing ability of their new 
goverinor. A rap-tap-tap on the desk or 
door brought the school to order. 

The forenoon was mostly taken up in 
arranging classes. This was no easy task, 
as the school contained pupils of every age 
and degree, from the six-year-old, learning 
his letters, up to the big boy and girl of 
seventeen and eighteen, at page 205 in the 
large arithmetic. To add to the teacher’s 
perplexity, pupils who should have been in 
the same class had in many cases brought 
different books, which “their folks” ex- 
pected them to use, in order to save the 
expense of new ones. 

“Who’s’ brought geographies?’ the 
schoolmaster called out. All those who 
intend to study geography this winter will 
step out into the middle of the floor.” 

About a dozen boys and girls of various 
ages—some bright and alert, others dull- 
looking, careless and slouching—usually 
obeyed this summons, and arranged them- 
selves in a line, toeing a chalk mark before 
the stove. A few had complete books or 
atlases, others torn books, and some no 
books at all. 

“How far have you studied?” said the 
master, addressing one of the large girls. 

“T’ve been through my book once,” she 
replied. 

“What is this? You'll have to get a 
new one; you can’t expect to get on with a 
piece of a book.” 

“ There are only twenty-two pages of my 
book gone,” said the pupil thus addressed. 
“The baby tore them out, and our folks 
said I needn’t begin to study it till the others 
got up to page twenty-three, then I could 
pitch in.’ 

“ You’ve no book at all,” said the mas- 
ter, passing on to another. 

“Ma said she thought I could look over 
with some other boy till she could get 
money to buy one,” was the answer, with 
a hanging head. 

When the geography class was organized 
the spelling class fell into line, and the 
winter school began. 

One bright morning in August—the time 
of the summer term—the old school-house 
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assumed a jaunty expression, ill-suited to 
its scarred visage; it suggested a decrepit 
old man reaching backward with one hand 
to grasp the pleasures of boyhood while 
the other touched the latch-string of im- 
mortality’s door. 

The birds sang low, the soft splash of 
the brook came faintly; the drip, drip of 
the sweet spring water ran an undertone 
with the rustling leaves. Above all there 
was borne the sound of voices, subdued 
and tremulous in tender minor tones. The 
children were coming back to school. 
They came by twos and threes and climbed 
over the old stile in the back field with a 
slowness and weakness not of childhood. 
They greeted one another and after a while 
stepped softly over the worn door-sill. 
They sat on the benches which were as 
they knew them forty or more years ago. 
The master who ferruled them in those 
good old days took his place behind the 
desk, and the “old school,” a quaint Con- 
necticut reunion, was begun. The master’s 
hand trembled as he unfolded the yellow 
roll-call. His voice faltered as he called 
the first name: “Americus Knight.” A 
white-haired man from the back row an- 
swered clearly, “here.” Yet even as he 
spoke his eyes filled with tears, for there 
on the battered desk was a roughly carved 
heart, holding the initials of his boyish 
love. Through young manhood and golden 
middle life she has been his help and now 
—‘ absent,” he answered low to her ‘name. 
There -were eyes cast down and a stray 
sunbeam lighted up precious dew-drops of 
sympathy on wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Hezekiah Towne.” 

But Hezekiah was absent. A while be- 
fore there had come to him a messenger 
from a far-off country with promises of 
peace and rest and joy; and so Hezekiah, 
who had grown weary of unrecognized 
abilities and unrecompensed labor, followed 
willingly. 

“Kitty May,” the master read. 

“Present,” a sweet, quavering voice re- 
plied, “ present, bless the Lord for his mer- 
cies, but William he’s went where school 
keeps allus.” 

“George Hooper,” and the master’s own 
voice added: “ Absent forever more.” The 
silvery head bowed on the desk; as the 
next name was tremblingly uttered for 
from among the old fashioned flowers he 
had culled this the fairest for himself: 
“Sunie Todd.”—Ah, while yet the day of 
youth and love lay on them both, she had 
yielded her sweetness for celestial growth. 

Through the long record-the master 
read slowly. Sometimes there were smiles 
at some memory, but oftener tears; and 
now these faded, wrinkled children sat 
waiting for the final roll-call. The dulled 
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ears were strained to catch the first foot- 
fall of the one trustee. The truants came 
lagging in. 

The old master grew strangely white. 
His lips quivered and looked drawn. The 
eyes gazed upward, seeing through the 
rifted sunlight into the peace beyond. 

The pupils drew near to witness the ex- 
planation of death’s problem. Presently 
the drawn face became calm; the eyes 
filled with the glory of life’s sunset; the 
lips parted, and the master, standing on the 
boundary line between yesterday and for- 
ever, linked them together by the sorrow- 
ing present. 

“First class in addition,” he called; 
“One here plus many there equals what?” 
He waited with the old-time patience, then 
gently gave the answer: “ Joy is the result, 
my child; perfect joy in the heavens.” 

“ Second class in division.” 

No one stirred. A bird flew in at the 
open window while the withered hands 
tightly clasped each other. It circled 
about and lighted on the old man’s arm. 
“Take one from among you and what is 
the result?” Then without a pause: “A 
little while to wait—just a little while; a 
little folding of the hands to sleep.” 

“ First class in reading.” But the mas- 
ter held the book himself. He read by 
faith, God bless him! “Come unto me, ye 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” The white lips murmured, “ rest, 
dear rest!” 

A sigh, and the “old school” was dis- 
missed. The master had resigned for a 
place where there is no truancy, no failure 
in lessons, no tardiness. The pupils came 
down the well worn path to meet him with 
welcoming hands and youthful step. 

Some yet await the calling of their 
names, but they will not wait long, for 
every day some one whispers “ Good morn- 
ing,’ to the Master. Every sunset finds 
some pupil’s lessons over; some new begin- 
ner in the A-B-C of heavenly lore. The 
bird flew from the master’s arm, and, 
perching in the elm, trilled of love and rest 
and eternal youth. 

“When life’s probation task is o’er, 

We have a nobler strength in heaven.” 





GRANT ON INTEMPERANCE. 
Last spring “ The Defender” printed a 
very remarkable page interview with 
Brigadier-General Frederick D. Grant, 
dealing with the temperance question. 
Throughout the interview General Grant 
expressed himself with great vigor, and 
condemned in toto the use of alcoholic 
drinks. His words were so uncompromis- 
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ing, and, indeed, even violent in their hos- 


tility to strong drink, that before quoting | 
“Christian Endeavor World” | 


them the 
wished to make sure that the reporter had 
not unconsciously colored them, and sent 
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| the ‘ white-slave traffic,’ or a house of in- 


to General Grant a copy of the interview, | 


asking him to confirm its accuracy.. This 
he did promptly, noting on the paper only 
two unimportant errors. The ‘“ World” 
says: 

These words of the strong son of the 
greatest general the world has ever seen, 
who is himself the commander of the East- 
ern Department of our army, should be 
set before every young man in America. 
We quote perhaps half of his forcible utter- 
ances :— 

“Tell the young man that General Grant 
does not drink a drop of: liquor—has not 
for eighteen years—because he is afraid to 
drink it. 

“When I was a boy at school, and at 
West Point, I was made a pet because of 
the greatness of my father. I was given 
every opportunity to drink, and I did drink 
—some. As I got older and mixed with 
men, war-scarred veterans who fought 
with my father would come up, and, for 
the sake of old times, ask me to celebrate 
with them the glory of past events, and I 
did—some. Then, when I was made Minis- 
ter to Austria, the customs of the country 
and my official position almost compelled 
me to drink, always. I tried to drink with 
extreme moderation, because I knew that 
alcohol is the worst poison a man can take 
into his system: but I found out it was an 
impossibility to drink moderately. I could 
not say, when drink was placed before 
me, ‘ No, I drink only in the morning,’ or 
at certain hours. The fact that I indulged 
at all compelled me to drink on every occa- 
sion, or be absurd. For that reason, be- 
cause moderate drinking is an impossibility, 
I became an absolute teetotalar—a crank, 
if you please. When a man can say, ‘I 
never drink, he never has to drink, is 
never urged to drink, never offends by not 
drinking. At least, that is my experience, 

“Drink is the greatest curse, because 
practically all crime and all disaster are 
the result of it. Nearly every great 
calamity in the country, barring accidents 
of nature, is due to drink. There’s a rail- 
road accident; say, twenty people killed. 
Some man had a case of nerves or went to 
sleep; and I wager that, if the truth were 
known, an empty flask could be found near 
the cause of the accident. Ninety-five per 
cent.—I will make it no less—ninety-five 


per cent. of desertions and acts of lawless- | 


ness in the army is due to drink. Vice is 
simply drink in another form. Who ever 
heard of a saloon completely divorced from 











famy without a bar? 

“If I could, by offering my body as a 
sacrifice, free this country from this fell 
cancer, the demon drink, I’d thank. the 
Almighty for the privilege of doing it. 

“Tf I had the greatest appointive powers 
in the country, no man would get even the 
smallest appointment from me unless he 
showed proof of his absolute teetotalism. 
As it is, my Own appointees, the members 
of my staff, not one of them touches a 
drop. They know better.” 

When a man of so great courage and 
ability, a soldier so high in rank, pro- 
claims himself a teetotaler, and gives as his 
reason that he is afraid to drink, how 
dastardly is the sneer of the tempter: 
“Drink moderately, and be a man. It’s 
only the weakling that doesn’t know when 
to stop!” 
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President Roosevelt has stated of our 
public schools: “They are educational 
centres for the mass of our people; they 
are factories of American citizenship.” 
Who disputes his statement? Neither you 
nor I; for every educator knows that more 
to our fair commonwealth than gold or 
gain is the cunning hand and the cultured 
brain of our rising generation. More to 
her than wealth or power is the “ common 
ideal, the common training furnished the 
mixed people who are here fused into one 
nationality.” The child is the centre of the 
school system. The community consents 
to taxation for school purposes. Why? 
Not that the teacher earn a livelihood, but 
that the child be educated. The state ap- 
propriates its money for school purposes. 
Why? Not that the teacher be protected, 
but that the child be guarded, that the state 
itself be strengthened and perpetuated; for 
it recognizes the fact that good school citi- 
zenship is the stepping-stone to good state 
citizenship, and our schools will never do 
what is expected of them until we work 
“with the child, for the child, through the 
child,” instilling into heart and soul the 
spirit of loving service to the state or na- 
tion. Our schools will never attain unto 
this end until all vital questions pertaining 
to school welfare and school management 
be considered in their relations to the child; 
and the advisability or non-advisability of 

*“ Philadelphia’s Need of a_ Retirement 
Fund.” By Mrs. Emma Thomas Tindal, Prin- 





cipal of tne Levering Consolidated School, 
Philadelphia. 
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a retirement fund must be subject to this 
test. To my mind the paramount question 
is, who is the greatest beneficiary? And 
the only excuse for asking for a retirement 
fund is that the child and the community 
will be benefited by it. 

Does Philadelphia need a retirement fund 
when the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Asso- 
ciation are providing for 92 disabled teach- 
ers—when the Lewis Elkin Fund is caring 
for 144—the maximum number that it can 
carry? Statistics prove that at present 221 
teachers are in the field who have taught 
between 36 and 56 years; 223 more have 
taught between 31 and 36 years; another 
221, between 26 and 31 years; making a 
total of 665 teachers who have taught -be- 
tween 26 and 56 years; 1036 have taught 
between 20 and 56 years. Many of these 
teachers are our most skilled workers and 
are giving service to-day the community 
never can and never will repay. Others 
have given of their best until their best has 
departed from them. Will it be unfair to 
assume that of the 1036 teachers who have 
taught between 20 and 56 years, 100 are 
staggering under a load too heavy for phy- 
sical strength and waning power? What! 
only 100 out of 4,000? The proportion 
seems small, but remember, the Elkin Fund 
has recently taken care of 144 and, after 
all, who can estimate the work of 100 teach- 
ers? Each teacher cares, per annum, for 
from 40 to 50 pupils, hence 100 disabled 
teachers means 4,000 to 5,000 pupils affected 
per year; 4,000 to 5,000 homes touched to- 
day; 4,000 to 5,000 citizens hurt in their 
harmonious development for the future. 
Add to these one hundred older teachers, 
those younger teachers who have been dis- 
abled through physical infirmity; multiply 
this number by the 40 or 50 per year for 
whom they are responsible, and we have 
to-day in Philadelphia an army of children 
deprived of their birthright; for every child 
has a right to meet competent, cultured 
teachers with teaching power and activity; 
and every citizen has a right to demand 
of the commonwealth such a teaching force. 

What is to be done? Retire these teach- 
ers? On what? He who doeth all things 
well has implanted in the human breast a 
touch of that sympathy which makes the 
whole world kin; and the teacher who has 
given a lifetime of faithful service has so 
touched the hearts and sympathies of her 
district that it is almost an utter impos- 
sibility to retire her when unprovided for. 

Why did she not prepare for the rainy 
day? How could she? Consider the sala- 
ries of the past; remember the cost of liv- 
ing; and you will not lose faith in the 
thrift, prudence and foresight of our teach- 
ers. It seems to me a retirement fund 
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under such considerations is simply a de- 
ferred payment for faithful work. We 
recognize the fact that the community is in 
honor bound to protect its own interests by 
maintaining a competent, active teaching 
force; but we also recognize the fact that 
“no large corps of teachers can ever be 
maintained in alert and vigorous condition 
without a retirement fund.” It is more 
economical, by far, to retire disabled teach- 
ers than to maintain inefficient ones at a 
full salary, especially when the child and 
the future of the state or nation are at 
stake; and the boys and girls of to-day will 
shape the destinies of the state and of the 
nation to-morrow. The community will be 
benefited by a retirement fund not only 
through the retiring of disabled teachers, 
but through the increased efficiency of the 
active teaching force. 

Refinement, culture, intelligence should 
be the product of the public school. De- 
prive the teacher of the chance of culture 
and you deprive the child of the result of 
culture. This fact has been especially 
forced upon me through personal observa- 


tion. Of late years it has been my good 
fortune to travel during the summer 
months. No matter where we have wan- 


dered—by mountain or by sea, by the 
Pacific strand or on European shores, we 
have met New York teachers. When we 
commented upon their number and asked 
the why, we met this reply: “ Our educa- 
tional authorities encourage us to travel; 
to attend educational gatherings; to broaden 
ourselves intellectually, physically, profes- 
sionally; and our pension fund permits us 
to do this thing and yet maintain prudence.” 
Think you not the culture and knowledge 
acquired by the New York teacher will be 
passed on to the New York child and so 
enrich the city and state in the near future? 

The Teachers’ Attitude—Accepting the 
advisability of a pension fund because of 
its vital importance to community and child, 
the financial question must become the all- 
important one; and our Board of Education 
will have a problem to meet. But action is 
what is wanted; and no victory can be 
attained without contest. We have been 
asked, “What is the teachers’ attitude 
toward assisting in the creation of such a 
fund?” Naturally, on this question teach- 
ers will be divided—for convenience we 
may group them into three great classes: 
Those having taught over 20 or 25 years; 
those having taught between 10 and 20 or 
25 years; and the younger teachers who 
have taught under 10 years—especially 
those who have had but five years’, or less, 
experience. Of the 1063 teachers who 
have taught between 20 and 56 years prac- 
tically all, I believe, would welcome any 
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fair proposition. The 650 teachers who 
have taught between Io and 20 years would, 
in all probability, deal with the question 
thoughtfully, accept the conclusion quietly. 
There might be grumbling to-day; but 
peace would reign to-morrow. The younger 
teachers, in all probability, would raise the 
most serious objections; and there is a large 
number, nearly 2,000, who have taught 10 
years or less. Of this number, about 1,100 
have had less than 5 years’ experience. 
Many of the broader-minded ones would 
become willing helpers, others would not. 
Talk as you may about the teachership be- 
ing one great family in which the strong 
should help the weak and the weak should 
encourage the strong; quote as you may 
from beneficial authorities, fraternal organi- 
zations, etc., we must face facts as they are 
and not as we think they ought to be. The 
average young woman enters the profession 
without expecting to remain long in it; the 
far-off future does not affect her and she 
fails to see why she should contribute to a 
fund in which she never expects to par- 
ticipate. Again, the 1, 2 or 3 per cent. de- 
duction from her meagre salary does not 
seem proportionate to the same percentage 
from a larger salary, because she feels that 
I, 2 or 3 per cent. from the necessities of 
life means more than the same percentage 
from the refinements of life. To my mind 
there is some reason in her objections. 
Whether or not a graded percentage would 
make her more enthusiashtic for the scheme 
I do not know. 

Undoubtedly the ideal plan is appropria- 
tion from the State or municipal treasury, 
or both; but should our educational au- 
thorities take up the great work of a retire- 
ment plan for Philadelphia teachers, they 
will consider all sides of the question. We 
believe they will deal with it fairly, 
honestly, justly, remembering the claims of 
community, of child, of teacher, and when 
action is taken, who doubts that the teacher- 
ship of this great city will rise as a body 
and join hands cheerfully with the authori- 
ties who are furthering the movement? 
Why? The movement is right and truth 
is mighty and must prevail. A retirement 
fund is best for the community because: 
first, it increases the efficiency of the active 
teaching force; second, it is more econo- 
mical than holding disabled teachers at full 
salary; third, it enables the state and the 
community to maintain a competent, active 
force, able physically, professionally, intel- 
lectually, to manage our public schools, 
these factories of American citizenship. 
The retirement fund is best for the child. 
Why? It guarantees him his rights; for 
every child has a right to meet competent, 
cultured teachers, with teaching power and 
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activity; and a large corps of such teachers 
can never be maintained without a retire- 
ment fund. It is best for the teachers. 
Why? It enables them, while in the ser- 
vice, to deepen their knowledge and broaden 
their culture; it protects them in the days 
when the lifetime of service is past; and 
as teachers it is ours to instill day by day 
into hearts and souls the spirit of loving 
service to the state or nation, to implant 
day after day worthy ideals; for the train- 
ing of the rising generation is a momentous 
task. It is nothing more nor less than 
shaping the destiny of the state or nation 
and, as our famous President has said, 
“determining the position America will 
hold by-and-by in the history of mankind.” 
God grant we all prove worthy of the trust 
reposed in us. 


PRACTICAL OPERATION OF RETIREMENT 
FUNDS.* 


The question before us to-night has been 
discussed so thoroughly throughout the 
country in the last two or three years, that 
various aspects of it are sure to come up 
before every great body of teachers which 
takes up this question with the idea of solv- 
ing it. We have, however, had some new 
points of view to-night. One of the most 
important arguments for the pensioning of 
teachers was made by Mrs. Tindal: that 
thousands of children are deprived of their 
birthright because of the failing’ years of 
faithful teachers, and that something should 
be done for those children. We _ have 
learned of a new plan from Miss Allen— 
that of forcing the communities to retire 
those who have given their life’s service to 
the community—forcing these communities 
to pay them enough to help maintain them 
and also allowing these same people to take 
advantage of the retirement fund provided 
by the teachers themselves, thus allowing 
those who have spent a lifetime in this 
noble service to be retired on the full 
salary which they deserve. 

Tenure of Office—The benefits which 
will accrue from a retirement fund presup- 
pose, in my opinion, the settlement of 
another question of most vital importance 
to all of us—tenure of office. I don’t blame 
any young teacher who is ambitious to get 
ahead in her profession for not desiring to 
become a part and parcel of any retirement 
fund, if she feels that her position is in- 
secure. Why should she give up a portion 
of her salary for one year or two years 
or any length of time, and feel that she 
might be removed without cause at a mo- 
ment’s notice? You have in this great 





* Practical Operations of Retirement Funds. 
By Lyman A. Best, Secretary of the Board of 
Retirement of Greater New York. 
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city an exceptionally high tenure of office, 
as evidenced by the fact that over 25 per 
cent. of the teaching force of Philadelphia 
have been in the service for a period of 
between 20 and 56 years. I doubt whether 
New York City with its boasted tenure of 
office, can show such a large percentage of 
teachers in the service for such a long term 
of years. It is to your credit. This ques- 
tion of tenure of office throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania should be settled, in my 
opinion, before the question of a general 
pension law can well be taken up. The two 
could be carried along together, possibly; 
but I think the former should be settled 
first. 

Good Results of a Retirement Fund.— 
The benefits to be derived by the teachers 
themselves from a retirement fund are, 
from our experience, twofold: first, as a 
sick protection—as an inducement to keep 
well: and second, the feeling of assurance 
of a competence after one has worn out the 
machinery of life. As has been brought up 
by all of the speakers, there are benefits also 
to the children, and thus benefits to the 
community. A retirement fund will give 
increased efficiency resulting from the fact 
that teachers will remain in the profession, 
give the best years of their lives to the 
service, and not leave this service for other, 
better paying professions. The benefit that 
will come to a city, by replacing the worn- 
out teachers with fresh ones, is obvious. 

Honorable retirement should be the re- 
ward of faithful service. No board of re- 
tirement should be allowed for one moment 
to make use of its power as a retiring board 
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to send for a woman with fifty years of | 


experience and say: “ We desire to have 
you apply for retirement and if you don’t 
apply we shall use strong measures to com- 
pel you to apply,” as I have seen done. 
You don’t want to do that. And I am 
going to recommend most strongly later on 
that in any plan for a retirement board 
you shall provide for a large percentage of 
the teachers themselves for these are the 
persons who know what teachers want and 
what teachers feel. 

Brooklyn’s Experience.—It seems to me 
I can be of most help in this discussion if 
I give an account of how we went at this 
problem in Brooklyn and secured the results 
we did. The question has been agitated 
with us since 1879. In 1894 a committee of 
three was appointed (of which I happened 
to be one) and we began by working out 
the life insurance tables and figuring on the 
possibilities. We made lists of the teach- 
ers: All the women of 50 years of age, 
55 years of age, 60 years of age and so on; 
and the men the same. We decided that 
we would try to inaugurate a retirement 
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fund which would be purely unselfish in 
character; that is, the teachers themselves 
would take care of every penny of the fund. 
We decided we would give to the fund 1 
per cent. of the salary and the duty of the 
committee was simply to take those columns 
of teachers’ names and ages and years of 
service and select two right hand columns, 
or three or four—all of the teachers who 
might, if they desired, apply for and receive 
retirement at half-salary on 1 per cent. 
contribution; and thus we secured a retire- 
ment law which allowed us to retire any 
woman who was 55 years of age, or any 
man who was 65 years of age, who had 
been in the service 30 years. All could be 
retired and receive half-pay. There was 
no pro rata scheme whereby no more 
should be retired than the money would 
support; what we received by the fund we 
divided equally among contributors, as is 
still done in Boston. (At present the Bos- 
ton teachers who retire, receive the princely 
income of $180 a year—$15 a month.) 
We naively adjusted the pension law so 
that all could apply who came within the 
provisions of the law and receive half- 
salaries without any question. 

Getting Agreement of Teachers—We 
had, however, in arriving at that plan the 
same difficulties mentioned by other speak- 
ers—especially the reaching of the younger 
teachers. Most of the young girls come 
into teaching to get their permanent license 
and teach one or two years, and then buy 
that wonderful wedding trousseau; and we 
find sometimes that the wedding trousseau 
doesn’t trousseau. It was difficult for us 
to secure the young teachers; and I, being 
the youngest principal at that time in 
Brooklyn, was added to that committee on 
account of my youth, in order to induce the 
young girls just coming into the service to 
agree to our scheme of retirement of some 
ladies who were somewhat older than they 
were. We did not succeed, however. We 
were unable to retire on half-pay 2 per cent. 
of the teaching force on 1 per cent. of con- 
tribution. Of course, it is a simple problem 
in mathematics. In Brooklyn we have 
graded salaries. I knew one dear old lady 
in my own school who desired to retire. 
She was in the next to the highest grade. 
I knew if she retired that there would be 
promotions all along the line from the 
lowest grade and I convinced the younger 
teachers in that city that if this teacher and 
others of her class were retired, there 
would be promotions all along the line; and 
later, when this teacher was retired, there 
were twelve promotions in my own school 
and every teacher promoted received an 
increase of $50 a year in her salary; and 
that $50 a year paid the contributions into 
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the pension fund for that teacher for ten 
years—the one year’s increase. There are 
desirable places being held by most of the 
women who have devoted the long years of 
faithful service to the schools; their places 
are desirable places and they pay larger 
salaries. 

Results in Brooklyn.—Other problems 
were solved in a similar way; and the 
result was that we secured the consent of 
go per cent. of the teachers at the start. 
In handing in to the Board of Education 
(who granted us the hearing in order that 
we might convince the skeptical ones that 
such a plan was feasible) the plan which 
we had worked out, we computed the num- 
ber of teachers who would be retired for 
each year for the ten years from 1895 to 
1905; and when we consolidated in 1902, 
after a trial of seven years, and gave up 
our pension scheme for that of Greater 
New York, the results came out almost to 
a dollar and we had, after retiring the 
teachers and paying their pensions, a bal- 
ance of $50,000 contributed by the teachers 
and $300,000 of excise money which the 
city kindly gave us and which we declined 
to use at that time. 

Greater New York.—When the schools 
of Greater New York were consolidated in 
1902, our scheme disappeared and we were 
obliged to submit to the New York City 
scheme, which went into effect in 1894. 
In Manhattan the pension fund was main- 
tained by a series of fines imposed upon ab- 
sent teachers. Ninety-five per cent. of 
absences of teachers is caused by serious 
personal illness. The absence in New York 
City is from 2 to 2% per cent.; the law 
requires that the Board of Education of the 
City of New York shall secure money to 
pay for the retirement of teachers by im- 
posing fines in sufficient size upon the 
absentees; and 95 per cent. of the absentees 
are sick people. Sick teachers were asked 
to maintain that pension fund and they did 
so; and when the State Legislature, after 
three years of the hardest work we ever 
did, repealed that law and went back to the 
Brooklyn system—as they did last June— 
these teachers had been mulcted until there 
was a balance in the treasury of $895,000. 
We have made that a permanent fund in 
the new law and we have gone back to the 
old plan of the well instead of the sick, 
paying for the pension and of giving back 
to the sick teachers the money which was 
deducted from them for absences, if the 
sickness is of any length of time and the 
teachers need the money; so that at the 
present time our plan allows us to pay out 
$600,000 a year in pensions and give back 
to the teachers two-thirds of the money 
which is deducted for absences. 
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Income of Fund in Greater New York.— 
Our fund, however, is made up differently 


| from that of any which I have heard sug- 


gested here; and you may be interested in 


‘knowing just exactly what it is. We get 5 


per cent. of all excise moneys that come to 


| the city. A good many teachers are really 


loath to accept money obtained in that way; 
nevertheless, it seems to me that such 
money cannot be put to better use than to 
benefit the city as it will do in the retire- 
ment of teachers. At any rate, New York 
City furnishes $280,000 a year in that way 
for its retirement fund; 1 per cent. of the 
teachers’ salaries is placed in the fund and 
gives us $180,000 more. Deductions for 
absences which are not refunded to the 
teachers are kept in the fund. Out of a 
deduction for the year 1905, for instance, of 
$316,000 for absences, there is left for the 
retirement fund from $100,000 to $140,000, 
the balance going back to the sick teachers. 
Then we have our permanent fund of 
$800,000 or more (it is now about a million 
dollars); and the income from that last 
year was $41,000 and paid for the retire- 
ment of 55 teachers,—paid the salaries of 
55 retired teachers. We have had no dona- 
tions of any kind. We do not count on 
that; although I sincerely hope and trust 
that our donations in the near future will 
be of such character that every case of 
absence of the teacher can be passed on its 
merits and every penny given back to a 
teacher who is absent for good cause. 
Pensions in Greater New York.—The 
fund which we have available has allowed 
us to retire, and we now have on the retired 
roll, about 850 teachers, between 7 per cent. 
and 8 per cent. of the entire teaching force. 
The minimum pension is $600—$s50 a 
month; and the maximum pension is $2,000. 
Two were retired last month on $2,000 
pension. The president of the College of 
the City of New York was retired the year 
before last on a pension of $5,000; the 
president of the Normal College of the City 
of New York will be retired in the near 
future and he may be retired at any time 
he applies for it and receive a pension of 
$5,000 out of the teachers’ retirement fund. 
Our plan is this: We have a 20-year dis- 
ability retirement clause. Any teacher 
may apply for retirement after twenty years 
of service if mentally or physically unable 
to continue work, and be retired on a pro 
rata pension; 30 years of service entitles 
the teacher to half-pay; 20 years of service 
to two-thirds of half-pay. That is for her 
to get well. If she were out she would lose 
most of her money. She can be retired 
and get half of her money and when she 
is well come back and get full pay. That 1s 
a new feature that was placed in the law 
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last year, allowing teachers to come back | 
if, after a period of rest, they have re- | 


covered sufficiently to do good work. 
Voluntary Retirement—Then we have 
our provision that any teacher who has had 
30 years of service, half of it in New York, 
may retire on application. Where there 
are too many applicants and where the law 
so restricts the retirement that the pension 
will not be touched when once granted (the 
law of the State protects the pension), we 
cannot retire more than the pension fund 
will maintain at full pension. In Chicago 
the pro rata provisions were of such a char- 
acter that the fund would not maintain 
them. They had not funds enough to keep 
teachers retired. By retiring those most 
deserving, all those who want to be retired 
know that there may be others that have 
to be retired first, and that you will reach 
them in time and everything will come out 
all right. Keep within your appropriation. 
Compulsory Retirement.—Then the Board 
of Education has the right to retire, 
whether the teacher wants to or not, any 
teacher who has been 30 years in the ser- 
vice and who is inefficient. But I know of 
only two cases since the retirement fund 
was established in 1894 where retirement 
has actually been forced—where the teach- 
ers have been asked to retire. We have 
one case before our Board of Retirement 
now; the woman is ill, she has not been able 
to attend to her duties for a year or two 
years; under our by-laws she must be sus- 
pended for neglect of duty. Now the ele- 
mentary schools committee did not want to 
suspend her for neglect of duty and they 
sent a communication to the Board of Re- 
tirement asking if we would not request her 
to retire on half-pay, and we are going to 
see whether we cannot induce her to do 
that. We have the right to recommend the 
retirement of a teacher with 20 years of 
service who is disabled, if she refuses to 
apply, but only for the good of the school. 
Membership of a Board of Retirement.— 
On the question of the Board of Retirement 
I promised that I would have something to 
say. There is no city in the United States 
that I know of, having a retirement fund, 
which does not have a retirement board and 
upon which there are not teacher members. 
New York City was the only exception till 
last year; and we have had to force our 
plan through in spite of the fact that the 
Board of Education passed resolutions con- 
demning the bill and authorizing the cor- 
poration counsel to go to Albany and use 
every effort that he could to kill it. That 
was done two years; the third year they 
did not do it; and I want to say that I have 
a great deal of respect for the members of 
the Board of Education when they are out- 
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side of the Board of Education; but every 
advance that the New York City teachers 
have gotten in salaries we have gotten 
against the united front of the Board of 
Education. We have had to go to Albany 
and fight for every advance that we have 
made in salary and in pensions. We have 
had to overcome the objections of our 
Board of Education; more than that, we 
have had to overcome the objections of 
those at Albany who were to do the work 
for us. It is unfortunate; it ought not to 
be so; there ought to be a spirit of fraternal 
co-operation among the Boards of Educa- 
tion and school teachers; we are all work- 
ing for the common good and there ought 
not to be this antagonism; they ought to 
get together with the teachers, and joint 
committees be appointed and discuss these 
questions and arrive at a decision which 
their great business ability will help them 
to solve a great deal better than that of the 
ordinary teacher, who has had less business 
experience. Our interests should be united. 
The ideas of the teachers and the ideas of 
these business men should be put together 
to devise some scheme which will give good 
results. 

In Boston the Board of Retirement is 
made up of four mbembers of the Board of 
Education and six teacher-members. The 
teachers of Boston pay $18 a year into the 
fund. Each teacher pays the same. The 
Board of Education has been very liberal 
in making retirements; and, as a conse- 
quence, the beneficiaries are only receiving 
$15 a month. In Chicago the fund is ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education; but 
there are two superintendents of schools to 
work with them. In Chicago, teachers con- 
tribute voluntarily 1 per cent. In Detroit 
the president, president pro tem., chairman 
of the teachers’ committee of the Board of 
Education, and three teachers, constitute 
the Board of Retirement and in this city 
deductions are withheld from the teachers 
of not less than 1 per cent. and not more 
than 3 per cent. 

A bill for the City of Albany is now in 
the hands of the Governor, which proposes 
a Board of Retirement made up of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, the super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the 
high school and the principals of four 
grammar schools selected by the teachers, 
thus making five members from the teach- 
ing force out of a board of seven. 

Possibilities of Retirement.—Our investi- 
gations show that about 6 per cent. of the 
teachers of New York City are really pen- 
sionable; about 6 per cent. ordinarily can 
be retired in any community which has a 
good, respectable tenure of office; so that a 
contribution of 3 per cent. of the teacher’s 
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salary would maintain the retirement of 6 | 
per cent. of the teaching force on half 
salary. By cutting the half salary down a 
little you can maintain possibly 7 or 8 per 
cent.; but in addition to our I per cent. 
from the city, we have $100,000 more than 
that in excise money and we have the fund 
of deductions, which amounted last year to 
$336,000 of which we get smething over 
$100,000 and which are now found to give 
an income to retire fifty odd more; so that 
we can maintain pensions, with our present 
income, of from 700 to 800 out of a force 
of nearly 14,000. 

The San Francisco Retirement Board is 
made up of five teachers, and in that city 
teachers contribute $12 a year each—a 
dollar a month; and each teacher who is 
pensioned gets $50 a month; everybody con- 
tributes the same expecting to receive the 
same pension. In New York City the 
president of the Board of Education, the 
chairman of the committee on elementary 
schools, the chairman of the committee on 
high schools, the city superintendent of 
schools, and three teacher-members, con- 
stitute the Board of Retirement—the 
teacher-members being chosen by the teach- 
ers themselves. 

Contributions of Teachers.—The fund of 
the Albany plan is to be I per cent. of the 
teachers’ salaries, which contribution is to 
be optional with those who are now on the 
force. By the Brooklyn plan those who 
came in after the enactment of the law 
were obliged to maintain the pension fund. 
It was deemed to be unconstitutional to 
force anybody to come in, although the 
present law of New York City is compul- 
sory: every member of the teaching force 
from the kindergarten teacher up to Dr. 
Maxwell has to give up I per cent. of the 
salary or the double of what the person’s 
pension would pay. Dr. Maxwell can be 
retired on only $2,000; therefore, he con- 
tributes on a salary of $4,000. A principal 
like myself would retire on $1,500. In that 
way each one contributes distinctly in ac- 
cordance with what benefits the person will 
derive from the fund if he or she should 
be retired. In Albany we have a similar 
plan to that in New York: in fact, several 
cities in New York State have secured 
pension laws recently which are patterned 
after the plan of New York City: the fund 
is made up of 1 per cent. of the teachers’ 





salaries, 3 per cent. of the excise moneys 
and all deductions for absences which have 
not been refunded to the teacher. 
Suggested Plan—trThere are three plans 
for making a pension fund. From what 
you have heard here this evening, I think 
you will agree with me that the third plan 
(which I shall simply outline) is the best 
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and the only one which should be adopted; 
and I do hope that this great State—that 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and several 
large cities in this State will unite and try 
to form a scheme which will benefit not 
only yourselves but other members of our 
fraternity throughout the State. Contribu- 
tions can be made entirely by the city. 
The contention has been made that the city 
benefits by the retirement of its teachers; 
that the schools are benefited, the children 
benefited and, therefore, the city should pay 
for it; and the suggestion has been made 
that the city contribute 3 per cent. of your 
general school fund for pensions and the 
other 97 per cent. be used for salaries. 
Another suggestion is that the 3 per cent. 
be taken from the teachers’ salaries and 
that they themselves maintain all of the 
pension. I do not see any difference be- 
tween the city taking 3 per cent. from the 
general fund and giving you back 97 per 
cent. and the other plan, in which the city 
gives you I00 per cent. and you give back 
3 per cent. of this. Then there is a third 
plan and I think it is the only plan: that of 
having joint contributions from the city or 
community and the teachers. Both are 
benefited; the city is benefited; the teachers 
are benefited. Why not come together and 
devise a plan where each will have a part 
in establishing and maintaining a retire- 
ment fund. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN. 


The following is the plan for the estab- 
lishmerst and administration of a Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund in Philadelphia: 


Article I. Retirement Board. 


Section r. A Retirement Board shall be 
constituted, which shall have charge of 
securing funds and paying annuities to the 
teachers of the Public Schools in the city 
of Philadelphia, under the authority of Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of Assembly of April 22d, 
1905, entitled “ An Act to Provide for the 
Control, Administration and support of the 
Common Schools in School Districts of the 
First Class.” 

Sec. 2. Contributors to a Retirement 
Fund, to be managed by the Retirement 
Board, shall be such teachers employed in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia as shall 
agree to the provisions herein set forth. 
The words “teacher” and “teachers,” as 
used throughout this plan, shall include all 
teachers and supervising officers connecte 
with the Department of Instruction, as pro- 
vided for in Sections 4 and 5 of the Act 
above specified. 

Sec. 3. The Retirement Board shall cot- 
sist of five persons, as follows: The Prest 
dent of the Board of Public Education, tw0 
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other members of the Board of Education, 


to the Fund, and one teacher not a member 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
chosen by the teachers contributing to the 
Fund, first for one year and regularly there- 
after for two years. 

Sec. 4. The first election for choosing 
the teacher members of the Retirement 
Board shall be conducted by the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association Committee on 
Retirement Funds. Each subsequent elec- 
tion shall be conducted by a committee 
which shall be appointed by the Retirement 
Board. 


Article II. Contributions to the Retire- 
ment Fund. 


Sec. 1. Contributions for the support of 
the Retirement Fund shall be one per cent. 
of the salaries of contributors who have 
been ten years or less in service in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, and two per 
cent. of the salaries of contributors who 
have been more than ten years in the ser- 
vice of said schools; provided, however, 
that the maximum contribution from a 





dollars. 

Sec. 2. The amount provided for in 
Section 1 of this Article shall be supple- 
mented by items in the annual estimates of 
appropriations furnished to the City Coun- 
cils by the Board of Public Education, of 
$50,000 for the year 1907, and for the years 
thereafter amounts equal at least to the 
amounts contributed by teachers (Article 
II, Section 1) during each preceding fiscal 
year from September Ist to August 31st, 
unless financial conditions shall not warrant 
an appropriation in excess of $50,000. 


Article III. Amount of Annuities. 


Sec. 1. Full annuities, given only after 
thirty years of service, twenty of which 
shall have been in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, shall be one-half the annual 
salary at the date of retirement; provided, 
however, that the minimum full annuity 
shall be $400 and the maximum $800. If, 
however, after the Retirement Fund shall 
have been administered one year it shall 
appear that the funds at the disposal of Re- 
tirement Board for the payment of full and 
partial annuities will permit an increase of 
the maximum annuity, such increase to an 
amount not exceeding $1000.00 may be 
made with the consent of the Retirement 
Board. 

Sec. 2. Partial annuities, given on ac- 
count of disability and for more than five 





teacher in any one year shall be fifty | 


appointed by the President; one member of | 
the Department of Superintendence, chosen | 
for two years by the teachers contributing | 
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and less than thirty years of service in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, shall be as 
many thirtieths of a full annuity as the 
teacher has served years in the Public 
Schools of the city. 


Article IV. Conditions of Retirement. 


Sec. 1. No teacher shall be entitled to 
an annuity who shall not have contributed 
to the Retirement Fund an amount equal at 
least to twenty-five regular annual contribu- 
tions. In case the teacher at the date of 
retirement has made less than twenty-five 
such contributions the amount necessary to 
make up the remaining number of contribu- 
tions shall be based upon the salary of the 
teacher at the date of retirement. The 
payment of this amount may, at the discre- 
tion of the Retirement Board, be distributed 
over a term of years by making deductions 
from the annuity. 

Sec. 2. Every annuitant who was a 
teacher in the Public Schools at the time 
the Retirement Fund becomes operative 
must have paid an amount equal at least 
to that which would have been contributed 
had the teacher become a contributor to the 
Fund at the date of its establishment. 

Sec. 3. Contributors may retire volun- 
tarily on full annuity if they have reached 
the age of sixty years and have served 
thirty years, twenty of which shall have 
been in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

Sec. 4. At the discretion of the Retire- 
ment Board, contributors physically or 
mentally incapacitated, who have served 
thirty years, twenty of which shall have 
been in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
may be retired on full annuity. 

Sec. 5. No full annuity either for volun- 
tary retirement or disability retirement 
shall be for a smaller amount than is fixed 
by Article III, Section 1, unless the funds 
at the disposal of the Retirement Board are 
insufficient to pay full annuities, in which 
case the Board may make a pro rata deduc- 
tion from all annuities. 

Sec. 6. At the discretion of the Retire- 
ment Board, contributors physically or 
mentally incapacitated who have served less 
than thirty years and more than five years 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, may 
be retired upon partial annuity (Article III, 
Section 2). But a partial annuity shall 
cease on the recovery of the annuitant from 
disability, and provision shall be made for 
the re-admission of annuitants into service 
as teachers should they recover from the 
disability for which they were retired. 

Sec. 7. Teachers dismissed for cause 
shall have refunded them without interest 
the amounts which they have contributed 
to the Retirement Fund. 
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Article V. Administration. 


Sec. 1. The administration of the Re- 
tirement Fund, according to this plan, shall 
begin January Ist, 1907, provided it is 
jointly agreed to by 2,000 teachers and the 
Board of Public Education, or as soon 
thereafter as it shall be so agreed to. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Education shall 
require by its by-laws and rules that teach- 
ers appointed after the date at which this 
plan becomes operative shall agree to its 
provisions as a condition of appointment. 

Sec. 3. The Retirement Board shall 
formulate such supplementary provisions as 
may be necessary to govern its action, in 
fixing methods of receiving contributions, 
in determining eligibility of applicants for 
retirement, in paying annuities and in other- 
wise carrying on the work of the Board 
under this plan. Copies of all provisions 
adopted by the Retirement Board shall be 
furnished the contributors to the Retire- 
ment Fund. 


Article VI. Amendment. 


Sec. 1. This plan may be altered or 
amended by a concurring two-thirds vote of 
the teachers contributing to the Fund and 
of the Board of Public Education. 


> 


HIDE AND SEEK WITH ELEPHANT. 





Captain T. C. S. Speepy describes in 
Harper’s Magazine how once when pursued 
by a mad elephant he sought refuge in a 
tree. 

“This tree, at least seven feet in di- 
ameter and over 8o feet in height, had been 
uprooted by a flood and had fallen from 
the edge of the bank where it had stood 
into the water-course. The huge roots 
encrusted with mould and sand raised that 
part of the trunk nearest to them to a 
height of about five feet, as it lay, while the 
remainder of it sloped gradually down till 
the top rested on the ground at the farther 
side of the ‘ khor.’ 

“T at once saw the advantage this tree 
would give me. Creeping under the 
trunk, I flung myself on the ground on the 
farther side and listened. But one thought 
filled my mind—had my enemy lost sight 
of me, or was he still in pursuit? I was 
not left a moment in doubt; his eagle eye 
had evidently been upon me all the time, 
for his heavy foot-steps slithered almost 
immediately down the bank, and with an 
angry bang he pushed his great chest 


against the tree and snorted out a threat. 
But for the moment he was baffled. Rage 
and disappointment filled his soul when he 
found that the space under which I had 
crept was toosmall for him to pass through; 
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neither could be climb over. From the 
ground to the top of the fallen trunk at 
that end of it measured at least 11 feet, 
and this was a height he could not sur- 
mount. It then occurred to him that he 
might seize me with his trunk; stretching 
it toward me in a straight line from his 
forehead, he tried to grasp me, but I was 
beyond his reach. This effort was re- 
peated several times, and so aggravating 
did it become that, feeling secure in my re- 
treat, I could not at last refrain from put- 
ting out my hand and giving the trunk a 
smart blow. No sooner had I done so 
however, than I regretted the action, for I 
not only hurt my own hand by its rapid 
contact with the tense muscular tissue, but 
my impetuous action unfortunately caused 
the animal to change his tactics. Appar- 
ently reflecting for a moment as to his 
next move, he suddenly made a rush for the 
roots and ran rapidly round them. He 
was within an ace of getting me, but I 
quickly scrambled back again under the 
tree to the side he had left, and once more 
he was floored. He immediately turned 
and ran back to get me on the side I had 
come to, but as before I crept back under 
the trunk into safety, and he was again 
baffled.” 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 





BY ALYS E. BENTLEY. 
Director of Music, Washington, D.C. 





es practical value of music in the 

public schools as compared with the 
value of other subjects in the school curric- 
ulum is a subject that is never discussed 
fairly. “ Discussed fairly,” why, bless your 
heart, it is never discussed at all, because 
most school officials will not even let you 
begin to talk upon the subject. So I have 
used the word “ fairly ” for the reason that. 
like all music teachers, I desire to be mild 
in my statements. 

If ever there was a down-trodden, mild, 
sit-way-back-in-the-corner set of people in 
the world, it is the music teachers in the 
public schools. It does not matter whether 
it is the old teacher who has spent his or 
her life in loving service, working, under 
such discouraging conditions that he finally 
gives up and becomes just the “old music 
teacher ;” or the young teacher just begin- 
ning with hopes and courage high: the 
story is the same. When we come into 
the school-room, bursting with some new 
enthusiasm, we are all told “ No, it can not 
be done.” Talk to the average school 
official, superintendent, or director, and this 
is the typical point of view: “ Yes, I think 
it is nice to have music in the schools, but 
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you see we must not let it interfere with 
the other subjects.” The high school prin- 
cipal will talk to you about the time con- 
sumed in the football practice, the debating 
society, and Latin. The grade teacher will 
talk to you about the claims of grammar, 
arithmetic, common fractions, until we 
really are beginning to wonder whether 
music should have a place in the school 
program. Now, are the music teachers 
all wrong or are the educators partly 
wrong, because we would never dare say 
the educators were all wrong. 

I think if we could have a talk with 
parents, we would get some fine data for 
our side of the argument. Go into any 
school-room in a city or large town and 
ask this question: “ How many chlidren 
are studying music, either piano, violin, or 
voice?” See the hands come up; in some 
city schools nearly every child will be 
found to be studying music in some form, 
outside of school. Think, too, of the labor 
and money it has cost to get one little tune 
out of some children. 

What’s the use of practicing, for little boys 
like me, 

It never does me any good, as far as I can see. 

I play my scales both up and down and make 
my fingers sore, 

And when I’m through I play my scales no 
better than before. 

This little song from a delightful book 
called “When Little Boys Sing,” by 
George Carpenter, must surely strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all faith- 
ful teachers, parents, sisters, and fond 
aunts. The average child who can study 
music in any way, can at the most have 
only two lessons each week. He can do 
very little practicing because he does noi 
know how. The effort to make him prac- 
tice sometimes breaks up a happy home, 
and in nine cases out of ten, it is of no use, 
so that at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
most children, not having accomplished 
much beyond playing chords or chop- 
sticks, give up the study of music. To 
really gain ground, a child should have a 
music lesson every day the first two years 
of his music study. If this can not be ac- 
complished, his musical education is a hope- 
less task, unless the public schools supply 
the necessary supplemental training. 

I hear you protesting that such a plan is 
not practical because, in the first place, it 
would take time away from other subjects. 
Let us talk about these other subjects. 
Consider for a moment the first year of a 
child’s life in school. The first thing re- 
quired of it, is that the child shall hear and 
see. All of the teacher’s energy is directed 
to training and developing sense percep- 
tion. It must follow, then, that it is of the 
utmost importance what the child hears. 
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It would greatly lighten the task of the 
young teacher, struggling to catch and hold 
the attention of her class with “I have a 
red apple,” or “ See the pretty maple leaf,” 
could she but realize that the music lesson, 
if properly conducted, would bring her this 
result. Talk about the teaching of frac- 
tions that we spend so much time upon, 
“the common fractions,” most uncommon 
in the business world! Surely our music 
is not more unpractical, and yet the frac- 
tions have come to stay. 

What are we going to do with the child 
who has never been trained to listen and to 
hear? Half the children in the first, second, 
and third grades are dull and backward be- 
cause they cannot hear. What is the use 
of all this drill and work upon the three 
R’s, if in the drill you do not get the whole 
child? 

Talk about Latin in the high schools! 
If we music teachers had the power to put 
up the arguments for music that Latin 
teachers put up for their subject, we would 
not have such a hard time. But we can’t. 
The Latin teacher will tell you that a child 
must have Latin in order to live. The 
Latin teacher will say that in order to 
study law, a boy must know Latin. Now 
ever so many law students, some of whom 
have been studying law for three years, 
have told me that they have not yet needed 
Latin. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I would not discourage the study of Latin, 
arithmetic, nature work, or drawing. They 
are all right, each has its claim to a share 
of the teacher’s attention, but why tuck 
music way back in the corner and never 
give it a chance? Once give music the 
same chance, the same advantage that you 
give to other subjects the children all over 
this country would be more alive, more 
alert to hear. We would have sympathetic 
listening, whch is a big step toward good 
discipline. We would not have so many 
unruly boys. We would have more of that 
splendid thing known as school spirit. All 
of these things which the teacher feels tu 
be so important to the average American 
boy and girl of to-day, would become much 
simpler and easier of attainment if only 
music were taught in the public schools as 
it should be taught, given an adequate 
share of time in the program, and an 
intelligent treatment as one of the vital 
subjects in the curriculum. So much for 
the claim of music in the public schools. 

Now, just a word on the parents’ claim 
for this work. There is no subject that is 
so great a drain on the purses of parents as 
music. Surely children are not studying 
drawing to any extent out of school. 
Languages? Yes, some. Mathematics? 
Very little. But just stop to think of the 
children studying music outside of school. 
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The money spent on music, as taught 
through the average private teacher is 
practically wasted. Ask any private 
teacher, and he will agree to this, and for 
the reason that his work, at best, is desul- 
tory, and must cover too wide a field. All 
the preliminary work; ear training, rhyth- 
mical development, knowledge of time, 
keys, scales, and above all, appreciation, 
could and should be taught in the public 
school, but I fear the date is far distant 
when this technical training in music will 
be established in the schools throughout 
the country. Wherever music is being 
taught with any degree of success in our 
schools, it is done because of the personai 
interest and enthusiasm of the teacher. 
Music in the schools to-day is treated very 
much as the common beggars of a town or 
city are treated. Every one is fairly kind. 
Now and then people are dropping pennies, 
sometimes an organization will help for a 
little while, but nowhere are we taking hold 
of the real problem, and working at it 
from a practical point of view.—N. Y. 
School Journal. 





THE DANGERS OF EATING. 





i le index expurgatorius of food, so 
to speak, has so vastly enlarged itself 
with the advance of science that there is 
little left we can eat. It has come to pass 
that if we are properly careful of our 
health we will starve to death. Science 
has lent itself to the adulteration of food 
so generously, and has invented cheap sub- 
stitutes with such skill that nothing is what 
it seems to be. The pure-food law pro- 
fesses to compel manufacturers of foods to 
label all packages according to the truth. 
And then Pontius Pilate’s old conundrum 
comes up, “ What is truth?” The able- 
bodied chemist can imitate things so suc- 
cessfully that the other able-bodied chem- 
ist cannot prove that they are imitations. 
Butter is no longer a dairy product, but 
comes from the butchers’ packing houses, 
done up in analine dye. Wheat bread is 
made largely of cornmeal, alum and such 
things. Apple vinegar never saw an apple, 
but comes from the manufacturing chemist. 
Milk comes largely from the barnyard 
pump, freighted with typhoid fever. Cat- 
sup is coal-tar dyes and salicylic acid; pep- 
per is cocoanut shells, sawdust and clay; 
jellies and preserves are analine dyes, and 
the by-products of vitriol; honey never saw 
the busy bee—the chemist makes it. Red 
wine is salicylic acid, and white wine is 
sulphuric acid, and, worst of all, whisky is 
largely wood alcohol. We cannot venture 
to drink these things, and water is full of 
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deadly poison. We cannot eat canned 
meat because of copper, arsenic and sul- 
phuric acid. We cannot eat fresh meat 
because it reeks with ptomaines. Fish pro- 
duce leprosy. The red-cheeked apple owes 
its red cheeks to analine and its preserva- 
tion to embalming fluid, and potatoes are 
coated with alum. 

The marvel of it all is that any human 
life remains. And still more marvelous 
is it that the man who eats what is set be- 
fore him, asking no questions, is the one 
who generally enjoys the most robust 
health. Some men convey food to their 
stomachs with no more consultation of that 
high organ than of their carpetbags as to 
what they shall pack into them for a jour- 
ney on the steam cars. And, singular as it 
may appear, these misguided men contri- 
bute about as little to the support of doc- 
tors and undertakers as others. There 
was a time within the memory of some of 
us who have gray heads when the chemist 
was not employed about the food factory; 
when butterine was unknown; when the 
bees made the honey; when cider and vine- 
gar came from apples; when grape seed 
did not cause appendicitis; when wheat 
flour was made of wheat; when whisky 
was straight and wine was grape juice; 
when, in short, things—that is, things to 
eat—were what they seemed to be and 
germs had not been invented. And yet, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the average 
term of human life was not as great as it 
is in this day of imitation. 

The most fatal of all diseases seems to be 
the fear of dying. This is illustrated in 
the story of the discontented trout, told by 
Henry Brooke in “The Fool of Quality.” 
This foolish trout was so naughty that God 
determined to punish it by granting it its 
desire. That desire was that it should 
have understanding of all the traps and 
baits and dangers that threatened its safety, 
so that it could avoid them. The desire 
was granted, and never was a more fatal 
gift bestowed. The trout then devoted 
itself to preserving its own safety with all 
the enthusiasm of a dietist. It would not 
go into deep holes in the stream, for feas 
that big fish would devour it. It kept away 
from shallow places for fear of being 
stranded. When the shadow of a cloud 
passed he thought it was a fisherman’s net, 
and trembled in hiding. He would not eat 
a worm or fly, for fear a hook might be 
concealed in it. Thus this overcareful 
trout kept himself in continual frights and 
alarms, and could neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep in peace, lest some mischief should 
befall. He daily grew thinner and thinner 
and sadder and sadder, for he pined away 
with hunger and sighed himself to skin and 
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bone till, wasted almost to nothing with | 
care and melancholy, he at last died from | 
the fear of dying—the most miserable of all | 
deaths—Baltimore Sun. 


EO ——————— 


THE GREAT GUEST COMES. 
While the cobbler mused there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain, 

He called him in from the stony street 
And gave him shoes for his bruiséd feet. 
The beggar went and there came a crone 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown. 
A bundle of faggots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 
As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 

In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
And led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson west 
And with it the hope of the blessed Guest. 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 
“Why is it, Lord, that Your feet delay 
Did You forget that this was the day?” 
Then soft, in the silence a Voice he heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 
Three times my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the beggar with bruiséd feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 
—Edwin Markham, in December Delineator. 
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CONTAGIOUS COURAGE. 


BY W. E. PULSIFER. 
ISTORY recalls no story of the suc- 
cess of a faint-hearted or cowardly 
leader. Courage, especially when exhib- 
ited by an officer on the battlefield, is con- 
tagious. Intrepid valor on the part of a 
commander insures heroic effort on the 
part of the men in the ranks. Bruce, fol- 
lowed by hardy Scotsmen who knew his 
lion heart, sent the soldiers of the weak and 
foolish Edward II. to defeat at Bannock- 
burn and insured the independence of his 
beloved country. 

From the day at Monterey when Grant, 
as a lieutenant, promptly volunteered to 
make his way to the rear to order up am- 
munition and safely ran the gauntlet under 
a heavy fire, to that heart-breaking July 
morning at Petersburg when, as a general 
in command, he dismounted from his horse, 
made his way on foot to the extreme front, 
climbed over the parapet, landed in front 
of our earth-works and took the chances 





of the enemy’s fire in order that he might 


save valuable time in reaching Burnside, 
he was never known to hesitate or quail 
in the face of danger. 

General Horace Porter in “ Campaigning 
with Grant” tells a story which should be 
read in every public school over which 
floats the Stars and Stripes. “It was the 
night before the memorable Battle of Cold 
Harbor,” he says. “In passing along on 
foot among the troops at the extreme front 
that evening, while transmitting some of 
the final orders, I observed an incident 
which afforded a practical illustration of 
the deliberate and desperate courage of 
men. As I came near one of the regiments 
which was making preparation for the 
next morning’s asault, I noticed that many 
of the soldiers had taken off their coats 
and seemed to be engaged in sewing up 
rents in them. This exhibition of tailor- 
ing seemed rather peculiar at such a mo- 
ment; but under closer examination it was 
found that the men were calmly writing 
their names and home addresses on slips of 
paper and pinning them on the backs of 
their coats so that their dead bodies might 
be recognized on the field and their fate 
made known to their families at home. 
They were veterans who knew well from 
terrible experience the danger that awaited 
them, but their minds were occupied not 
with thoughts of shirking their duty but 
with preparation for the work of the com- 
ing morning.” 

“ Heart of Bruce, I follow thee!” cried 
Douglas. And fighting “the case of silver 
fine” into the ranks of the enemy fought 
his way to it through walls of steel. Heart 
of Grant, I follow thee! was in the minds, 
if not on the lips of the soldiers at Cold 
Harbor who went down unflinchingly into 
that awful hell of fire—Memorial Day ad- 
dress at Stoughton, Mass. 
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LARGE GIVERS OF GIFTS. 
HE interest that attaches to Mrs. Sage 
is not so much the gigantic fortune 
which her frugal husband bequeathed abso-. 
lutely to her, but how she is to distribute it 
for charity and yet distribute it worthily. 
She has had up to the present no system 
for dispensing charity, but has been guided 
entirely by her sympathies. These have. 
taken the shape of gifts to persons who did 
not beg directly, but whose cases were pre- 
sented by others. 

Her recent announcement that she would 
pay no attention to begging letters and that 
persons openly soliciting help would re- 
ceive no consideration whatever has not 
reduced her volume of daily mail since her 
husband’s death. An average of from 
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1,500 to 2,000 letters is received by her 
every day. 

A board has been organized which will 
take charge of all donations, gifts and 
charitable allowances which Mrs. Sage 
may desire to dispense, with her counsel, 
R. W. Deforest, at its head. This board 
has not yet formulated its plans, but it is 
presumed that it will be conducted on the 
same general principle as the Home Trust 
Company, of Hoboken, N. J., which distri- 
butes Andrew Carnegie’s benefactions. 

There is one thing certain that the little 
gamins of the Bowery and of the East Side 
will profit largely through Mrs. Sage’s 
charity. These little ragamuffins and chil- 
dren of the tenements have always appealed 
very strongly to Mrs. Sage. She has in 
her limited way, and with the small amount 
of cash given her by her husband during 
his life, tried to uplift them and inspire 
them to higher ideals. She first became 
interested in this work through Helen 
Gould, who has always regarded Mrs. Sage 
in the light of a second mother. The sym- 
pathies of the two women have run pretty 
much in the same groove. Mrs. Sage has 
been exceedingly practical in her work 
among this class. She would not only tell 
them that it was necessary to be frugal and 
to save their money, but she would bring 
down to the girls’ sewing room in one of 
the large institutions on the East Side, 
some of her own clothes that had been 
darned and patched by her mother. She 
has frequently spent whole afternoons sit- 
ting among these girls sewing with them 
and setting an example of diligence and 
toil. Of course, all this is at an end now, 
for a vaster field has opened before Mrs. 
Sage. Some of the great institutions, like 
the Woman’s Hospital and various church 
enterprises, are to have their claims con- 
sidered by the new board. 

The one other conspicuous woman phil- 
anthropist in New York is Helen Gould. 
Miss Gould investigates every case before 
she gives any money. She makes, too, a 
personal investigation. She lends_ her 
whole time to the work of charity. One of 
the conditions which Helen Gould imposes 
upon any institution to which she extends 
aid is that no public notice of it shall be 
given. This is to avoid annoyance as well 
as being in keeping with her religious ideas 
on the subject of philanthropy. An officer 
of the Society for Organizing Charity is 
authority for the statement that she is the 
main support of more charities than any 
other woman living. 

One day a number of years ago while 
Miss Gould was visiting Vassar College 
she encountered a young woman who im- 
pressed her immensely by her brightness, 
vivacity and businesslike air. At this time 
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she was in need of a private secretary, and 
shortly after the graduation of this young 
lady she entered Miss Gould’s employ as 
her secretary and general factotem. This 
lady, Miss Elizabeth Altman, is the court 
of last resort in the matter of her em- 
ployer’s philanthropy. Every request for 
aid passes through her hands, and it is her 
judgment that frequently decides whether 
or not help shall be given. 

Miss Gould has no other guide in her 
charity work. Miss Altman sees all those 
who make personal application; reads all 
letters, and these amount sometimes to as 
many as 200 a day, and in addition writes 
all checks and turns them over to Miss 
Gould for signature. For this service Miss 
Altman is said to receive a salary of $6000 
per annum. 

The Home Trust Company, of Hoboken, 
N. J., is the machine which takes charge of 
Andrew Carnegie’s donations, charities, 
gifts and largess. It is a corporation 
organized under the State laws of New 
Jersey, with five directors. His nephew, 
T. M. Carnegie, Jr., is a member of this 
board. As in the case of Miss Gould a 
private secretary is the chief almoner of 
the steel king. This man’s name is James 
Bertram. Persons who call upon Mr. Car- 
negie to urge his interest in a philanthropic 
project first encounter Mr. Bertram. If 
he thinks it desirable the applicant is intro- 
duced. If not, he is turned away with the 
request that he make his application in 
writing. Here is the modus operandi of 
the system: The morning mail is taken 
into an outside office, where several young 
men open all the envelopes, straighten out 
the letters and lay them in a pile, except 
such as pertain strictly to business and are 
recognized as such, or those which are 
marked “private.” The latter mail goes 
to Mr. Bertram just the same, but he opens 
it in person. 

There are three modes of disposition for 
the mail; one pile for the immediate and 
personal attention of Mr. Carnegie, a 
second receptacle for further consideration 
by Mr. Bertram, the third the waste basket. 
Once Mr. Carnegie decides upon a gift he 
dictates to his private secretary just what 
manner its bestowal shall take, with any 
detailed instructions which may strike his 
fancy. That ends of the whole matter so far 
as he is concerned. A statement embody- 
ing his instructions, the amount of the gift 
and all necessary information is forwarded 
to the secretary of the Home Trust Com- 
pany and there the machinery is put in 
operation which finally lands the gift in the 
lap of the lucky person. His donations 
have been largely confined to libraries and 
organs, gifts with which his name will be 
perpetually associated. His gifts to great 
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charities for the alleviation of human suf- 
ering or human misery are said to be very 
small. 

The most systematic giver in the United 
States is John D. Rockefeller. He main- 
tains in New York a sort of Bureau of 
Philanthropy, of which Starr J. Murphy 
is the head. The office of this bureau is 
in the Standard Oil building on Lower 
Broadway and it is conducted on the most 
thorough business princinles. No one but 
Starr J. Murphy knows how much John D. 
Rockefeller gives a year to _ charity. 
“Secrecy” is the motto of the bureau. 
John D. Rockefeller is consistent in his ad- 
herence to the scriptural command, “ Let 
not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth.” 

Connected with the bureau is a large 
staff of trained investigators and detectives. 
It is their business to look into every case 
of supposedly deserving character. A 
complete report is then prepared and sub- 
mitted after which a gift is made or assist- 
ance is extended if the case is worthy. 
In every case an application is examined 
with as much care as though the money 
applied for was to be used by Mr. Rocke- 
feller as an investment. It is said that out- 
side of his widely-known benefactions such 
as his $20,000,000 gift to Chicago Univer- 
sity, $6,000,000 to Rush Medical College, 
$1,375,000 to Barnard, $1,000,000 to the 
Baptist Missionary fund and $1,000,000 to 
the Southern Educational fund, over $10,- 
000,000 has gone to other charities, public 
and private, of which there is no trace. 

One remarkable feature that character- 
izes every philanthropist in the group of 
the most noted ones is that the common 
begging letter receives no consideration 
whatever. 

In cases where J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
benevolences are not of a personal char- 
acter they are disbursed by his manager, 
C. W. King. It is said that Morgan gives 
about $500,000 a year to charity. Where 
he can be approached personally he is usu- 
ally very generous. His greatest gifts 
have been to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He has spent in all upon this about 
$15,000,000. It is generally understood 
that the city will be the heir to these costly 
treasures. 

Possibly the most unostentatious giver in 
New York is H. C. Frick, the late head of 
the Carnegie concern. No one ever sees 
Mr. Frick’s name in connection with any 
donation, charity or gift. And yet it is 
understood that he is an exceedingly char- 
itable man. The reason for the failure of 
his name to appear is that he makes it an 
ironclad rule when a donation or subscrip- 
tion is given to any cause or individual that 
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under no circumstances must his name ap- 
pear in connection with it. 

Jacob H. Shiff, the banker, figures as 
manager in a great many charities. He is 
easily approached and seldom fails to give 
to a worthy cause. He never gives, how- 
ever, until he has satisfied himself that the 
applicant is worthy or the cause is a just 
one. A man who has absolutely no system 
about him is Charles M. Schwab. He 
never gives large sums and his name never 
figures on charity lists. He always carries 
several gold pieces in his pocket for dis- 
tribution to deserving ones who make ap- 
plication to him. 

Philanthropy is comparatively an un- 
known word among the so-called 400 of 
this city. They are too busy with their 
dinners and hunts, receptions and teas, to 
care for or give attention to the great mass 
of suffering humanity, and the great chari- 
ties whose object is the uplift of these 
masses. The brightest names on the list of 
the “400” appear in the smallest type 
when it comes to a roster of subscriptions 
for any charitable object. Even the 
churches they attend are not particularly 
blessed by their outpour of cash for re- 
ligious or missionary enterprises. It is 
almost an invariable rule that the men who 
give the most to benefit their fellowmen 
belong to the class who have struggled up- 
ward and have made name and fame for 
themselves by their own unaided exertions. 





ADDRESS TO MOTHERS’ CON- 
GRESS. 


BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
N the last analysis the welfare of the 
state depends absolutely upon whether 
or not the average family, the average man 
and woman and their children, represent 
the kind of citizenship fit for the foundation 
of a great nation. No piled-up wealth, no 
splendor of material growth, no brilliance 
of artistic development, will permanntly 
avail any people unless its home life is 
healthy, unless the average man _ posseses 
honesty, courage, common sense and decency, 
unless he works hard and is willing at need 
to fight hard; and unless the average wo- 
man is a good wife, a good mother, able 
and willing to perform the first and great- 
est duty of womanhood, able and willing to 
bear, and to bring up as they should be 
brought up, healthy children, sound in 
body, mind and character, and numerous 
enough so that the race shall increase and 
not decrease. 
The primary duty of the husband is to 
be the home maker, the bread winner for 
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his wife and children; and the primary 
duty of the woman is to be the helpmeet, 
the housewife and mother. On the whole 
I think the duty of the woman the more 
important, the more difficult and the more 
honorable of the two; on the whole I re- 
spect the woman who does her duty even 
more than I respect the man who does his. 
No ordinary work done by a man is either 
as hard or as responsible as the work of a 
woman who is bringing up a family of 
small children. 

Inasmuch as I am speaking to an as- 
semblage of mothers I shall have nothing 
whatever to say in praise of an easy life. 
Yours is the work which is never ended. 
No mother has an easy time, and most 
mothers have very hard times; and yet 
what true mother would barter her experi- 
ence of joy and sorrow in exchange for a 
life of cold selfishness, which insists upon 
perpetual amusement and the avoidance of 
care, and which often finds its fit dwelling 
place in some flat designed to furnish 
with the least possible expenditure of 
effort the maximum of comfort and luxury, 
but in which there is literally no place for 
children? 

I do not in the least believe in the 
patient Grieselda type of woman, in the 
woman who submits to gross and long-con- 
tinued ill-treatment, any more than I be- 
lieve in a man who tamely submits to 
wrongful aggression. No wrong-doing is 
so abhorrent as wrong-doing by a man 
toward the wife and the children, who 
should arouse every tender feeling in his 
nature. Selfishness toward them, lack of 
tenderness toward them, lack of considera- 
tion for them, above all, brutality in any 
form toward them, should arouse the heart- 
iest scorn and indignation in every upright 
soul. 

I believe in the woman’s keeping her 
self-respect, just as I believe in the man’s 
doing so, I believe in her rights just as 
much as I believe in the man’s, and indeed 
a little more; and I regard marriage as a 
partnership in which each partner is in 
honor bound to think of the rights of the 
other as well as of his or her own. But 
I think that the duties are even more im- 
portant than the rights. 

Into the woman’s keeping is committed 
the destiny of the generations to come 
after us. In bringing up your children you 
mothers must remember that while it is es- 
sential to be loving and tender it is no less 
essential to be wise and firm. Foolishness 
and affection must not be treated as inter- 
changeable terms, and besides training 
your sons and daughters in the softer and 
milder virtues you must seek to give them 
those stern and hardy qualities which in 
after life they will sureiy need. Some 
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children will go wrong in spite of the best 
training, and some will go right even when 
their surroundings are most unfortunate; 
nevertheless an immense amount depends 
upon the family training. If you mothers, 
through weakness, bring up your sons to 
be selfish and to think only of themselves, 
you will be responsible for much sadness. 
among the women who are to be their 
wives in the future. 

If you let your daughters grow up idle, 
perhaps under the mistaken impression that 
as you yourselves have had to work hard 
they shall know only enjoyment, you are 
preparing them to be useless to others 
and burdens to themselves. Teach boys 
and girls alike that they are not to look for- 
ward to lives spent in avoiding difficulties, 
but to lives spent in overcoming difficulties. 
Teach them that work, for themselves and 
also for others, is not a curse but a bless- 
ing; seek to make them happy; to make 
them enjoy life, but seek also to make them 
face life with the steadfast resolution to 
wrest success from labor and adversity, and 
to do their whole duty before God and to 
man. 

There are many good people who are 
denied the supreme blessing of children, 
and for these we have the respect and sym- 
pathy always due to those who, from no 
fault of their own, are denied any.of the 
other great blessings of life. But the man 
or woman who deliberately forgoes these 
blessings, whether from viciousness, cold- 
ness, shallow-heartedness, self-indulgence 
or mere failure to appreciate aright the dif- 
ference between the all-important and the 
unimportant—why, such a creature merits 
contempt as hearty as any visited upon the 
soldier who runs away in battle, or upon 
the man who refuses to work for the sup- 
port of those dependent upon him and who 
though able-bodied, is yet content to eat 
in idleness the bread which others provide. 

The existence of women of this type 
forms one of the most unpleasant and un- 
wholesome features of modern life. If any 
one is so dim of vision as to fail to see 
what a thoroughly unlovely creaturé such a 
woman is I wish they would read Judge 
Robert Grant’s novel, “ Unleavened Bread,” 
ponder seriously the character of Selma, 
and think of the fate that would surely 
overcome any nation which developed its 
average and typical woman along such lines. 

Unfortunately, it would be untrue to say 
that this type exists only in American 
novels. That it also exists in American 
life is made unpleasantly evident by the 
statistics as to the dwindling families in 
some localities. It is made evident in 
equally sinister fashion by the census sta- 
tistics as to divorce, which are fairly ap- 
palling; for easy divorce is now, as it ever 
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has been, a bane to any nation, a curse to 
society, a menace to the home, an incite- 
ment to married unhappiness and to im- 


morality, an evil thing for men and a still | 


more hideous evil for women. 
These unpleasant tendencies 

American life are made evident by articles 

such as those which I actually read not 


long ago in a certain paper, where a clergy- | 
man was quoted, seemingly with approval, | 


as expressing the general American atti- 


tude when he said that the ambition of any | 
save a very rich man should be to rear two | 


children only, so as to give his children an 
opportunity “to taste a few of the good 
things of life.” 

This man, whose profession and calling 
should have made him a moral teacher, ac- 
tually set before others the ideal, not of 


training children to do their duty, not of | 
sending them forth with stout hearts and | 


ready minds to win triumphs for them- 
selves and their country, not of allowing 


them the opportunity and giving them the | 
privilege of making their own place in the | 
world, but, forsooth, of keeping the number | 
of children so limited that they might | 


“taste a few good things! ” 

The way to give a child a fair chance 
in life is not to bring it up in luxury, but 
to see that it has the kind of training that 
will give it strength of character. Even 
apart from the vital question of national 
life, and regarding only the individual in- 


terest of the children themselves, happiness | 


in the true sense is a hundred fold more 


apt to come to any given member of a | 


healthy family of healthy minded children, 
well brought up, well educated, but taught 
that they must shift for themselves, must 


win their own way and by their own ex- | 


ertions make their own positions of useful- 
ness, than it is apt to come to those whose 


parents themselves have acted on and have | 
trained their children to act on the selfish | 
and sordid theory that the whole end of | 


“cc 


life is “to taste a few good things.” 

The intelligence of the remark is on a 
par with its morality, for the most rudi- 
mentary mental process would have shown 
the speaker that if the average family in 
which there are children contained but two 


children the nation as a whole would de- | 


crease in population so rapidly that in two 
or three generations it would verv deserv- 
edly be on the point of extinction, so that 
the people who had acted on this base and 
selfish doctrine would be giving place to 
others with braver and more robust ideals. 
Nor would such a result be in any way 
regrettable; for a race that practised such 
doctrine—that is a race that practised race 
suicide—would thereby conclusively show 
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| that it was unfit to exist, and that it had 
| better give place to people who had not 
forgotten the primary laws of their being. 
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TALK TO AN INSTITUTE. 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 





LL great writers are educators. They 
mold not only their own generation, 
but the generations to come. Plato speaks 
in all philosophy. Paul is in all the church 
creeds. Bacon outlines the scheme of nat- 
ural science, Adam Smith is the starting 
point in the economy of nations, Butler es- 
tablishes the combined force of nature and 
revelation, Emerson exalts the dignity of 
our common nature: 


So nie. is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, thou must! 
The youth replies, I can! 


Indeed, one mind may set in motion a 
chain of priceless influence. Sibbs, a 
| Puritan divine, wrote “ The Bruised Reed,” 
_ and this led Baxter to write his “Call to 
| the Unconverted.” This awakened Dodd- 

ridge, and he gave the world the “ Rise and 
| Progress of Religion in the Soul.” After 
reading Doddridge, Wilberforce prepared 
his “Practical View of Christianity.” 
Then Legh Richmond was ready to tell the 
| touching story of “ The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” An endless chain reaching to eternity. 
| All great poets educate, inspire. Alex- 
_ ander slept with a copy of Homer under 
his pillow, Tennyson kept Shakespeare at 
| hand in his last illness, Webster murmured 
| some lines of Gray’s Elegy as he sank into 
| the dreamless sleep, Phillips Brooks in his 
| young manhood felt the power of In 
| Memoriam, John Bright found a stimulus 
| in the verse of Whittier. The Psalms of 
| David, the prophecies of Isaiiah. the par- 
| ables of Christ, glorify the literature of all 
| time. So Virgil, Goethe, Browning, Dante, 
Lowell, the classics of every age and every 
clime. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Great novelists educate. There are 
novels and novels. The popular society 
novel with its lively dialogue and thrilling 
incident may afford pleasant entertainment 
for the passing hour, but it has no perman- 
ent value. It lacks thought, vigor, noble 
conception, lofty purpose. It has no motif, 
but the dollar. Fortunately, it is ephemeral. 
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Since I was so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 


But the great novelist is a kind of 
prophet. He has visions: He dreams 
dreams. Like the poet, he gives to airy 
nothing, a local habitation and a name. 


He recalls the romantic past, outlines the | 


roseate future, arouses our hatred for the 
base, excites our laughter for the redic- 
ulous, gives us new views of life, and adds 
to our portrait gallery characters as per- 
manent as Shakespeare’s. So we have 
Balzac’s Comedie Humaine, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, Scott’s Ivanhoe, Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom. 

English Fiction and Social Reform is 
the title of a course of university extension 
lectures by Professor Zeublin. In expos- 
ing social abuses, Dickens in his earlier 
novels did a mighty work. None of his 
contemporaries had so radical a purpose, 
or wrought so effectively. Private schools 
were better after Nicholas Nickleby, work- 
houses had less oppression after Oliver 
Twist, Debtors’ Jails took a hint from 
Little Dorrit, Court of Chancery saw the 
point in Bleak House, Doctors Commons 
had a proper ventilation in David Copper- 
field. 

Dickens was an optimist. He looked on 
the bright side of things. He aimed to 
lift people up to the sunshine. The world 
was better and brighter for his living in it. 
Although he dealt much with the doings 
of society, and gave us many characters of 
low life, he had a warm sympathy with his 
fellow men. He was an Abou Ben Adhem. 
His purpose was always high, his thought 
pure, and his language chaste. It may be 
said of Dickens, as Lyttleton sang of 
Thomson: 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line, which dying he could wish to blot. 


Dean Farrar thinks Dickens was a truly 
religious man. At all events, he had a 
loyal belief in the supreme festival of the 
Christian church. He loved childhood and 
he exalted Christmas. His Christmas 
carols seemed a natural part of the general 
rejoicing at the holiday season. He im- 
pressed upon England and America a 
deeper interest in old Tusser’s couplet: 


At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


As we stand by the tomb of Dickens in 
Westminster Abbey, no kindlier wish can 
rise in our minds than the one put by the 
famous novelist into the mouth of Tiny 
Tim: God bless us, every one! 
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LAZINESS IN CHILDREN. 


BY FELIX ADLER. 





AZINESS is sometimes due to physical 
causes. Nothing may be necessary 
but a change of diet, exercise in the fresh 
air, etc., to cure the evil. Sometimes it is 
the sign of a certain slow growth of the 
mind. There are fruits in the garden of 
the gods that ripen slowly, and these fruits 
are often not the least precious or the least 
beautiful when they finally have matured. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s mind was one of these 
slowly ripening fruits. In school he was 
regarded as a dullard, and his teachers had 
small hopes of him. Laziness, like other 
faults of character, sometimes disappears 
in the process of growth. Just as at a cer- 
tain period in the life of a youth or maiden 
new faculties seem to develop, new pas- 
sions arise, a new life begins to stir in the 
heart, so at a certain period qualities with 
which we had long been familiar disappear 
of themselves. We have very little light 
upon this subject, but the fact that a great 
transformation of character sometimes 
does take piace in children without any 
perceptible cause is quite certain, and it 
may be offered as a comforting reflection 
to those parents who are over-anxious on 
account of the faults they detect in their 
children. But again, on the other hand, 
laziness or untruthfulness or obstinacy 
may be a black streak, coming to the sur- 
face out of the nethermost strata of moral 
depravity, and taken in connection with 
other traits may justify the most serious 
apprehension, and should then be a signal 
for immediate measures of the most strin- 
gent sort. 

I am thus led to the second branch of my 
subject. I have tried to meet the objec- 
tion of the parent who says: “I know the 
character of my child; I know my child is 
obstinate,” by replying, if you only know 
that your child is obstinate you know very 
little; you need to know what are the 
causes of his obstinacy, and vary your 
treatment accordingly. Or if anyone says: 
“My child is untruthful,” I reply, you need 
to find out what the cause is of this untruth- 
fulness and vary your treatment accord- 
ingly. Or again, in the case which we 
have just considered, I have pointed out 
that laziness in a child may have no serious 
meaning whatever or may give just cause 
for the most serious alarm, according to the 
group of characteristic traits of which it is 
one. On this point I wish to lay stress. If 
you desire to obtain a correct impressioti 
of a human face you do not look at the eye 
by itself, then at the nose, then fix your at- 
tention on the cheeks and the chin and the 
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brow, but you regard all these features 
together and view them in their relations to 
one another. Or let us recur to the simile 
of the physician. What would you think of 
the doctor who should judge the nature of 
a disease by some one symptom which 
happened to obtrude itself, or should treat 
each symptom as it appears separately, 


without endeavoring to reach the occult | 


cause which has given rise to the symp- 
toms, of which they are all but the outward 
manifestation. And yet that is precisely 
the incredible mistake which every one of 


us, I venture to say, is apt to make in the | 
We | 


treatment of children’s characters. 
judge of them by some one trait, as obsti- 
nacy, which happens to obtrude itself on 
our attention, and we prescribe for each 
symptom as it arises; we treat obstinacy 
by itself, and untruthfulness and indolence 
separately, without endeavoring to get at 
the underlying cause of all these symptoms. 
The point I desire to make is that in the 
education of our children it is necessary 
not only to study individual traits, but each 
trait in connection with the group to which 
it belongs. Take:for an illustration the 
case last mentioned—that of laziness. 
There is a well-known type group or 
group of characteristic traits, of which lazi- 
ness is one. The chief components of this 
group are the following: The sense of 
shame is wanting, that is one trait. The 
will is under the control of random im- 
pulses, good impulses mingle helter-skelter 
with bad. There is an indisposition on the 
part of such a child to prolonged exertion 
in any direction, even in the direction of 
pleasure. That is perhaps the most danger- 
ous trait of all. If you try to deal, as peo- 
ple actually do, with each of these traits 
separately, you will fail. If you try to in- 
fluence the sense of shame, you will meet 
with no response; if you disgrace such a 
child, you will make it worse; if you whip 
it, you may harden it. If you attempt to 
Overcome indolence by the promise of re- 
wards, that will be useless. The child for- 
gets promised rewards just as quickly as it 
forgets threatened punishment. This for- 
getfulness, this lack of coherency in its 
ideas, is particularly characteristic. The 
ideas of such a child are imperfectly con- 
nected. The ties between causes and their 
effects are feeble. The contents of -the 
child’s mind are in a state of unstable equi- 
librium. There is no point of fixity in its 
mental realm. And the cure for such a 
condition is to establish fixity in the 
thoughts, to induce habits of industry and 
application by steady, unrelaxing discipline, 
and especially by means of manual train- 
ing. The immense value of mechanical 
labor as a means of moral improvement has 
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been appreciated until now only to a very 
imperfect extent. Mechanical labor wisely 
directed secures mental fixity because it 
concentrates the child’s attention for days 
and often for weeks upon a single task. 
Mechanical labor stimulates moral pride by 
enabling the pupil to produce articles of 
value and giving him in this way the sense 
of achievement. Mechanical labor also 
overcomes indolence by compelling settled 
habits of industry, whereby the random 
impulses of the will are brought under con- 
trol. 


— 
> 


“THE BOY JESUS.” 





BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


HIS one incident is all that survives of 
thirty years. “Many other things 
did Jesus which are not written in this 
book,” and the reticence is a strong evi- 
dence of inspiration. There are apocryphal 
Gospels of the infancy, which are full of 
vulgar trivial details, and show what the 
mythical tendency makes of a Gospel. 
Three salient features stand out in this soli- 
tary fragment from the unrecorded years,— 
Jesus’ gradual unfolding of a perfect man- 
hood, his early consciousness of his Son- 
ship and vocation, and his meek submission 
to the conditions of human life. The re- 
sulting picture is that of a true manhood, 
yet touched with divine radiance, like the 
luster of a pure flame shining through an 
alabaster globe. 

The narrative is framed between two 
statements of Jesus’ growth (vs. 40, 52). 
They stamp that characteristic on the 
whole of the early years of silence. They 
were years of quiet growing up to the 
height of the perfect manhood needed for 
his Messianic vocation. Parallel with 
these notices is the careful distinction of 
the stages of his early development, marked 
by the designations of “the babe” (v. 16), 
the “child” (vs. 17, 27, 40), “the boy” 
(v. 43) and “Jesus” (v. 52). The force 
of these two notices of his growth may be 
enhanced by comparing them with those 
in reference to Samuel’s and John the 
Baptist’s. The notices as to Samuel come 
very strikingly, like a kind of refrain, 
breaking in on the sad story of Israel’s in- 
creasing degeneracy. While all outside 
the tabernacle was rushing down to de- 
struction, inside it the boy was slowly 
maturing, in a steady course of develop- 
ment, who was to stem the downrush. 

Luke is obviously reminiscent of Samuel. 
Of Samuel it is said that he “ grew before 
Jehovah,” that he “ grew on, and increased 
in favor both with Jehovah and also with 


men,” that he “grew and Jehovah was 
g 
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with him, and did let none of his words fall 
to the ground.” Of John the Baptist, the re- 
cord runs that he “ grew and waxed strong 
in spirit.” Of Jesus it is said that he 
“srew, and waxed strong, becoming full of 
wisdom and the grace of God was upon 
him,” and that he “advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
men.” In all three, progress in bodily 
strength is noted. In regard to Samuel, 
his increasing “ favor with God and men” 
suggests obedience to the one and sweet- 
ness toward the other. In regard to the 
Baptist, the beginnings of the strength of 
will and heroism which flamed in him are 
emphasized. But Jesus not only grew in 
physical development and in “favor with 
God and men,” but even more to be noted 
than his growth in “stature” was his 
growth “in wisdom,” with which, at each 
stage, he was “ filled,” and which yet grew 
more and more as, at each stage, he be- 
came capable of more. 

And that was the highest kind of wisdom, 
the wisdom which comes from perfect 
union, at each stage, with the Father. And 
at each stage, too, the “grace of God was 
upon him,” which is more and other than 
his being “in favor with God,” for it im- 
plies actual communication of divine gifts, 
in proportion to the measure of human 
development. The boy Jesus could receive 
less of these than the youth who went down 
to Nazareth from the temple, but the vessel 
was always full, and always expanding, 
and therefore becoming fuller. Jesus 
showed, for the first time, the normal 
course of human growth, uninterrupted by 
faults or sins, triumphant over circum- 
stances, ever dependent on the Father, and 
ever drawing into himself all of God that 
his then humanity could receive. So he 
grew, and became the pattern for all young 
boys and girls, young men and maidens, 
showing how lovely a thing the growth of 
a soul may be,—and will be, if the soul is 
joined to him. 

The dialogue between Mary and her son 
is the main matter in the story. A boy of 
twelve became a “son of the law,” and was 
taken to the feast in Jerusalem. One can 
imagine the effect of the visit to the capital, 
and the sight of the temple and ritual, on 
the peasant boy from Nazareth. Open-eyed 
wonder, eager drinking in of new experi- 
ences, the thrill of consciousness as the 
sensitive spirit was touched, like a harp- 
string, by the associations and solemnities 
of the place and hour, and vibrated into 
music,—all would be his. No wonder that 
he lingered behind, and missed the starting 
of the group from Nazareth. Apparently 
there was no set purpose in his stay, and 
probably he did not know that his people 
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had gone home. Naturally, in the bustle 
of the first day’s start, his absence was not 
noticed or excited no alarm. Not till even- 
ing, when families would sort themselves 
out, was he missed. Next morning “ his 
parents ” went back, and the day after was 
spent in search in the city (thus making 
the “three days”’). 

The whole meaning and beauty of the 
scene in the temple is ruined when it is 
supposed that the boy of twelve was teach- 
ing the teachers. Such a Jesus is an 
offensive specimen of an offensive mon- 
strosity, too frequent now, because whole- 
some parental discipline is  slackened. 
Jesus was there to learn, and was docile, 
as became a child, though no doubt the 
child’s clear eye and simple wisdom would 
put many a strangely penetrating question, 
and give many an answer deep in its sim- 
plicity. A pure-souled child is apt to be a 
formidable inquisitor for pedants and fos- 
sil teachers. 

No one but Mary could have been the 
source of this story, or preserved the ten- 
der remonstrance which implies all that we 
can ever know of the family life in these 
twelve years. We dimly see by her words 
that the secret of his birth had been 
sacredly kept, that the household was 
ordered like any other household, that this 
act of independence was unlike what had 
been; and yet there is a strange tone in 
them, as if she felt that she did not under- 
stand her child, and that he might have 
reasons which she did not penetrate. “Why 
hast thou thus dealt?” is not the tone in 
which a parent usually remonstrates with 
a truant child. And the mother’s wistful- 
ness, alarmed at the first indications of her 
child’s trying to prove his wings and take 
flight from the nest, speaks in that “ sor- 
rowing.” It was the first prick of the 
“sword” which was to pierce her heart. 

The rendering “in my Father’s house” 
is clearly more appropriate than “ about 
my father’s business.” There should have 
been no need to seek him. Mary should 
have known that there was but one place 
where he could be. Why should she have 
“wist” that? Because she had seen, even 
in the childish life, enough to assure her 
what was his supreme interest. What 2 
manifestly godly childhood, and what a 
consciousness in him of it, lie beneath that 
question! There could have been no 
memory of faults in him who spoke thus. 
But his question, by which Mary’s question 
is answered, opens out into deeper depths 
when pondered. For it puts aside, with 
the utmost tenderness and decisiveness, the 
fatherhood of Joseph, and would give 
Mary a thrill of wonder as to how far her 
son knew the great secret. Already, too, 
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there is an emphasis in the claim made by | by Mary, who was doubtless Luke’s au- 
that little “my,” to a special, personal re- | thority, either directly or indirectly. Here, 
lation. It was now spoken for the first | too, for the first time, do we hear from 
time, but it does not follow that it was now | Jesus that “must” which dominated his 
consciously made for the first time. It may | life. The twelve-year-old boy feels the 
be so, and the pictures that imaginative Te- | pressure of a solemn constraint, a supreme 
writers of the “Life of Christ” have | law which leaves him no choice but which, 


drawn of the dormant sense of Sonship | 4,; Loved ‘witty. tal ith it 
wakened by the temple services, may be | nat tele Pigg ee a 


true; but they are not drawn by Luke, nor 
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faye annual report of the State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, which 
has heretofore been found in the January 
number, was this year presented in the De- 
cember issue for 1906, a month in advance 
of the usual time. Any one wishing to see 
it is referred to our issue for last month. 





THERE was a good meeting of the High 
School Department of the State Associa- 
tion at Williamsport, December 28th and 
29th. The colleges were criticized, espe- 
cially Cornell and some of the technical 
schools, for making entrance requirements 
such that but few high schools can prepare 
students for admission. The movement for 
an appropriation of $300,000 for the use 
of city, borough and township high schools 
was heartily favored. It was suggested 
that an equal amount revert to each series 
of high schools. In reporting upon high 
school supervision, the committee in charge 
of this phase of the work recommended 
that a deputy supervisor be placed over the 
schools of the State, whose duty should 
be to classify them into three divisions, as 
follows: Those with three instructors and 
nine months of school; those having two 
instructors and eight months of school, 
and those with one instructor and seven or 
more months of school work. We hope to 
present the Secretary’s report of proceed- 
ings, with the papers read, in our next 
issue, 

Concress has decided that the old-time 
spelling which they learned in school is 
still good enough, and they propose to hold 
on to it. The President failed to bring the 
people around to his way of thinking, and 
has wisely withdrawn his order. Not one 
per cent. of the newspapers that printed the 
Tecent message used the President’s re- 





formed spelling. The fact is, the men and 
women of twenty-one years of age and 
over have no intention of going to school 
again to learn how to spell. The spelling 
of almost every prominent author to-day is 
that of the great lights of our nineteenth 
century literature, and what seemed good 
to them is likely to be good enough for the 
average man of to-day. 

THE annual meeting of the County 
Superintendents’ Department of the State 
Educational Association will be held in the 
auditorium of the Harrisburg High School, 
February 12th and 13th. The officers are 
Supt. Alvin Rupp, president; Supt. John 
W. Snoke, treasurer, and Supt. W. R. Long- 
streth, treasurer. Supt. J. C. Taylor, of 
Scranton, chairman of the committee, is 
busy on the programme which is not yet 
completed. It will be an interesting meet- 
ing, and as many superintendents as pos- 
sible should be in attendance. 


Dr. RoTHERMEL, Principal of the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutztown, 
advises School Directors not to employ 
teachers who spend their evenings at card 
parties and don’t get to the school room 
at a proper hour next morning, or the 
kind that think they have earned their 
salaries by three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and dismiss the pupils at that hour for 
their homes. 





Supt. E. M. Rapp, discussing the “ best 
school” of the future, says: “It will be a 
rural school. The country could, and in 
time it will, by paying for them, maintain 
as good schools as the cities now support, 
and in addition the country school will 
always possess certain advantages that the 
city school cannot buy if it would.” 





THE seventeenth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendents of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Harrisburg, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 5-6, 1907. The 
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executive committee have prepared a 
strong and interesting program covering a 
number of current problems in_ school 
superintendence. It is the hove of the 
committee that there will be an unusually 
large enrollment at the meeting. Pro- 
grams and railroad card orders will be 
mailed at a later date—one of each to each 
superintendent. Should further card or- 
ders be desired, they will be sent upon ap- 
plication to Supt. F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. This is legislative year, in conse- 
quence of which the hotel accommodations 
are, as usual, likely to be limited at the 
time of the meeting. Those desiring to 
attend the meeting would do well to make 
early arrangements for rooms. The lead- 
ing hotels are the Bolton House (Head- 
quarters), the Lochiel Hotel and the Com- 
monwealth, rates $2.50 per day and up- 
wards. County Superintendents, Normal 
School Principals, High and Graded-School 
Principals, School Directors and all others 
interested, are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent. The committee of arrangements are 
Superintendents F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg; Chas. Lose, Williamsport, and R. 
T. Adams, Lebanon. 





THE annual report of State Librarian 
Montgomery, just presented to Governor 
Pennypacker, says the library has been in- 
creased during the year by 3,628 volumes, 
13,748 volumes of the old collection have 
been accessioned, and 499 items of Penn- 
sylvania have been added. The work in 
the archive division shows a decided ad- 
vance in the number of State papers pre- 
served in bound volumes, after being prop- 
erly repaired. Forty-seven volumes of 
colonial papers have been bound and 255 
volumes are now housed in fire-proof cases, 
which will shortly be placed in adequate 
quarters in the rooms formerly occupied by 
the State Treasury. The fifth series of 
archives has been finished and the manu- 
script for the fifteen volumes of the sixth 
series is in the hands of the State printer. 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association in Philadelphia, 
Mr. John Berkinbine, president, said in 
his annual address: “The forestry move- 
ment at the close of another year shows 
gratifying progress in every direction. 
That the people of the United States are 
alive to the necessity of caring for forests 
and encouraging their extent is evidenced 
by the favor with which additions to the 
reserves of the nation and of States are 
received.” Dr. J. T. Rothrock, late For- 


estry Commissioner, and Secretary of the 
Association, said: “ The forest is more im- 
portant to the State than to its owner. Yet 
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we tax the standing timber on the one 
hand, and fail to protect it on the other 
hand, until the owner cannot afford to 
hold it. We drive him to cut his trees, 
and thus force him to impoverish the Com- 
monwealth. Such a policy is not only un- 
philosophical and unstatesmanlike, but it 
is insane.” The council reports, as fol- 
lows: “In 1906 the State forest, reserves 
have been added to from time to time as 
desirable tracts could be secured, the pres- 
ent acreage actually owned being 740,000 
acres, with 80,000 acres additional .con- 
tracted for.” 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 





HIS unique volume of more than six 
hundred pages, entitled “ Pennsyl- 
vania Common School Law,” will soon be 
widely known to the lawyers and school men 
of the State. 

The lawyer has long wanted a book of 
easy reference presenting, in a single vol- 
ume, a carefully prepared and accurate 
compendium of the school legislation of the 
State during these many years since the 
organization of the common school system, 
with such judicial opinions as have from 
time to time been expressed, and such de- 
cisions as have been made upon mooted 
questions that have come before the courts 
—a digest of the school law to which he 
might turn with confidence, and in a few 
minutes learn what it was important for 
him to know. The author, Chester C. 
Bashore, of Carlisle, a member of the 
Cumberland County Bar, feeling the need 
of such a book in his own office, and know- 
ing the demand from his brethren of the 
legal profession, set himself to the task of 
preparing it. The result justifies all the 
years of labor spent upon the work. But 
to superintendents of schools, to school di- 
rectors and to teachers of intelligence it is. 
even more valuable, for to them it is, prac- 
tically, “every man his own lawyer,” in 
matters of information and the ordinary 
administration of school affairs. 

The Table of Contents occupies twenty- 
eight pages, showing the logical arrange- 
ment of subjects and their fullness of treat- 
ment. The text occupies four hundred and 
thirty pages. The Acts of Assembly cited, 
from 1818 to 1905, with references to pages 
in the book and to the Pamphlet Laws, oc- 
cupy fourteen pages; the Table of Cases 
cited, alphabetically arranged, with refer- 
ence to pages in the book and further refer- 
ence to Court reports in which the opinions 
may be found, include eight pages; and the 
general alphabetical Index, in minute de- 
tail and exhaustive in character—so that 
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the book lies open to any one who knows 
how to use’ a book—one hundred and 
twenty-six pages. 

The volume contains twenty-eight chap- 
ters in the following order, covering the 
entire field of the “ Pennsylvania Common 
School Law,” as follows: Common School 
Districts; Changes in School Districts; 
Powers and Liabilities of School Districts; 
Election of Directors and Filling of 
Vacancies; Organization of Boards of Di- 
rectors and Controllers, Officers and Duties; 
Meetings, Vacancies, Appointments of Di- 
rectors and Controllers; Power of the 
Courts to Remove Directors; Directors and 
Controllers to Establish Schools; Joint 
Schools; Public High Schools; Evening 
Schools; School Directors and Controllers 
to Direct Studies and Expel Pupils for Mis- 
conduct; Liability of Directors and Con- 
trollers; School Sites; School Houses; In- 
debtedness; Taxation; Auditors; District 
School Libraries; School Term; Compul- 
sory Attendance; Power of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions over Children under 
Sixteen Years of Age; Teachers; Sectar- 
ianism; Public Health Acts; Teachers’ In- 
stitutes; Text Books and School Supplies; 
City and Borough Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals; County Superin- 
tendent; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; State Appropriation; Common School 
Education in Cities of the First Class; 
Common School Education in Cities of the 
Second Class; Common School Education 
in Cities of the Third Class; State Normal 
Schools; School for Cornplanter Indians; 
Miscellaneous; and Legal Forms. 

_It is a book that should be in the posses- 
sion of School Boards everywhere in the 
State, in the libraries of School Superin- 
tendents, and in the larger School libraries 
for reference by teachers and advanced 
pupils, patrons of the schools and citizens 
generally 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
_ great meeting of the National Edu- 

cational Association to be held last 
year at San Francisco, for which all ar- 
rangements had been made and which, it 
was thought, would be a phenomenal gath- 
ering, was suddenly declared off by the 
Earthquake and Fire. For a short time it 
was thought the convention might be held 
elsewhere on the Pacific coast, but it was 
finally decided that the meeting should be 
postponed until 1907, with the probability 
that Philadelphia would be selected, as the 
Association was organized in that city 
1 1857. The delay in fixing upon and an- 
nouncing the place of meeting is stated in 
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the following circular-letter to the officers 
and members of the N. E. A., from State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, the president of 
the National Association: 


Winona, Minn., Dec. 24, 1906. 


To Officers and Members of the National 
Educational Association: 


The Executive Committee had hoped to 
be able to make an announcement before 
this date of the place of meeting of the 
next annual convention of the N. E. A,, 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1857. The delay 
is due to the difficulty in determining to 
the satisfaction of all railway lines con- 
cerned, what effect the recent Interstate 
Commerce legislation will have on the usual 
concessions granted to us by the railroads 
for our annual convention. 

January 8th is the date fixed for final 
action. We are hopeful, in fact quite con- 
fident, that the usual arrangements for the 
N. E. A. rates, including the collection of 
the membership«fee, will be adopted. If 
such is the case, it is probable that the 
Anniversary meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia, in accordance with what seems to 
be the general desire of our members. We 
have invitations also from Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; and Toronto, Canada, 
and for these places the usual rates and 
arrangements are already officially assured. 
Announcement of the place selected will 
be made at the earliest possible date. 

The issue of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Volume will be somewhat delayed in order 
to include certain valuable special features. 
It is now expected that the volume will be 
ready for distribution in February.  Cir- 
cular announcement of the general char- 
acter and contents of this volume has al- 
ready been sent to active members. Since 
this announcement we have received other 
valuable additions. The latest contribu- 
tions are a second paper from Dr. Paulsen, 
of Berlin; subject, “ The Secondary Educa- 
tion of Girls in Germany.” Gabriel Com- 
payre has just sent an interesting paper 
on ‘What France has learned from the 
United States in Primary Education during 
the last Fifty Years.” 

We propose to print the revised active 
membership list in the volume as a perma- 
nent record of active membership at the 
close of the first fifty years, and we espe- 
cially desire that the latest corrections to 
date of publication be made. Active mem- 
bers are therefore urged to send at once 
any changes in data not already furnished. 
It is probable that corrections and changes 
may be entered on the proof as late as 
February Ist, although the earliest possible 
notice is important. 
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Every active member is especially solic- 
ited to secure from among their associates 
the enrollment of new active members for 
the anniversary list, in order that it may 
include all in every state who wish to be 
actively identified with the Association at 
this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, President, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary, 
Winona, Minn. 


> 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 





Tue Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Chicago, 
February 26, 27 and 28, 1907. All railway 
lines eastward from Montana, and Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, have granted for this 
meeting a round trip rate of one and one 
third fare on the certificate plan. Full 
details as to the rates and ticket conditions 
will be published in the complete program 
to be issued about February Ist. The 
Auditorium Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters, and all sessions will be held 
in the same building. State Supt. W. W. 
Stetson, Augusta, Maine, is the president, 
and J. H. Harris, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, the Secretary of this department. 
There will be six sessions, at which the 
following subjects will be discussed: 

1. The Schools and the Public: Is the 
child the ward of the Nation? What 
should the public do for the care and train- 
ing of children before they are admitted to 
the public schools (counting the kinder- 
garten as a public school)? The financial 
value of education. General discussion by 
members. 

2. The scope, defects and products of the 
Schools: Should the school attempt the 
circle of the child’s training, or address it- 
self to the school segment? Admitting 
that our schools are defective, who is re- 
sponsible for present conditions? Has the 
product of our schools reasonable fitness 
in scholarship and personal qualities for 
citizenship? General discussion by mem- 
bers. 

3 and 4. Knotty Problems: What fraction 
of the pupils in our secondary schools can- 
not derive compensating advantages there- 
from? What has been the effect on the 
pupil of the multiplication of subjects of 
study and the refinement of methods? Or- 
der of development and studies suited to 
each stage. Should the school furnish bet- 
ter training for the non-average child? 
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Are we experimenting too much and devot- 
ing too little time and effort to the funda- 
mentals? What are the essentials in sub- 
jects in the Elementary School Course. 
General discussion by members. 

5. Qualifications and Training of Teach- 
ers: Minimum qualifications for the elemen- 
tary school. Minimum qualifications for 
the secondary school. Growth—how con- 
tinued. General discussion by members. 

The sixth session will be taken up by 
round table conferences by societies meet- 
ing with the Department of Superintend- 
ence, as the National Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Education, the Educational 
Press Association of America, and the So- 
ciety of College Teachers. 


oe 


DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 








HE twelfth annual convention of the 
Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association will be held in the 
assembly hall of the Harrisburg High 
School on Thursday and Friday, February 
14 and 15, 1907. The officers of the de- 
partment are Hillary M. Lessig, Pottstown, 
president; J. H. McMillan, Essen, Prof. Geo. 
A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, John S. Fred- 
erick, East Coventry, vice presidents; D. F. 
Bast, Allentown, recording secretary; Rev. 
A. M. Keifer, Greenville, corresponding 
secretary; and James W. Howarth, Glen 
Riddle, treasurer. 

The registry of delegates will begin at 10 
a. m. The devotional exercises at II 
o'clock will be led by Bishop Darlington 
of Harrisburg, after which Mayor Gross 
will make the address of welcome, to which 
Dr. Stotter, of Wilkinsburg, chairman of 
the executive committee will make re- 
sponse. At 1:30 p. m., the address of 
President Lessig; at 1:50 a. m., an address 
by Governor Edwin S. Stuart. At 2:20, an 
address by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, in 
answer to the question, “What are the 
essentials in Public School instruction for 
pupils who will attend only eight years?” 
followed by a general discussion lasting 
twenty minutes. At 3 p. m., a paper by W. 
H. Patterson, president of the Clearfield 
County Association of School Directors, 
upon “Instruction in Domestic Science, 
Manual Training and Music in the Public 
Schools.” The report of the legislative 
committee and other matters will be con- 
sidered during the rest of the afternoon 
session. In the evening Dr. Alfred C. 
True, director of experimental stations un- 
der the United States government will dis- 
cuss “The Science of Agriculture in our 
Public Schools.” 

On Friday morning there will be two im- 
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portant papers, the first on “ School Board 
Economy,” by Mr. S. R. McClure, president 
of the North Braddock school board, and 
“What part of the School Management 
should be assumed by the Director?” by 
Mr. J. Edward Warren, president of the 
school board of Reading, discussion fol- 
lowing each paper. 

The membership fee is one _ dollar. 
Papers are limited to twenty minutes. 
Fare and one third for round trip from 
trunk line points in Pennsylvania, east of 
and including Erie, Oil City and Pittsburg, 
on card orders; tickets to be sold and good, 
going, February 12-15; returning to Febru- 
ary 18 inclusive. These orders will be 
furnished upon application to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Greenville, Pa., and must be presented to 
the ticket agents at the starting point, and 
will be honored by the agents of any of the 
lines belonging to the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion. 

This is an important meeting of an in- 
fluential association, of which the member- 
ship should be large and constantly grow- 
ing. We hope to see a very good attendance 
at Harrisburg. 


os 


THROUGH WITH “THRU.” 


BACK TO THE OLD STYLE SPELLING. 








PRESIDENT RoosEVELT will withdraw his 
simplified spelling order to the Public 
Printer, and hereafter all documents from 
the Executive Department will be printed 
in the old-fashioned style. Representative 
Landis, of the joint committee on spelling, 
had a conference recently with the Presi- 
dent, when the President said that he did 
not wish to have spelling overshadow mat- 
ters of great importance, and expressed a 
willingness to revoke his order for the new 
spelling in case the House should go on 
record as opposed to the system. Accord- 
ingly, in order to be in satisfactory form, 
Mr. Landis introduced the following reso- 
lution in the House: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that hereafter in 
printing reports, documents or other publi- 
cations authorized by law, ordered by Con- 
gress or either branch, or, emanating from 
the Executive Departments, their bureaus 
or offices, the Government Printing Office 
should observe and adhere to the standard 
of orthography prescribed in generally ac- 
cepted dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage.” 

The measure was passed without a dis- 
senting vote. The system of reformed 
spelling was put into effect by the Presi- 
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dent during the recess of Congress, and all 
public documents supplied to the executive 
departments have been printed in the sim- 
plified way. These documents have been 
pouring in on Congress ever since the open- 
ing day, much to the dissatisfaction of a 
large majority of the members of the 
House. As a result the Government Print- 
ing Office was using two forms of spelling 
in public printing, the old method for Con- 
gress and the reformed method in the ex- 
ecutive documents. This caused confusion 
and comment unfavorable to the reform, 
and finally was made an issue between the 
legislative and executive departments, the 
judicial department having previously 
frowned upon the President’s order. The 
Committee on Printing, in its report on the 
Landis resolution, said that the committee 
had been governed by the following con- 
siderations: 

“Tn the various reprints of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States adherence to the 
original spelling is found in the majority of 
cases. The spelling in the original statutes 
reflects the forms of spelling in vogue at 
the time of their enactment. 

“A new codification is about to be pre- 
sented to Congress. Until Congress shall 
see fit to order the printing of this proposed 
codification of the statutes, in some form of 
spelling other than that generally accepted 
by the people, it would appear to be the 
part of wisdom for the Government in all 
its branches, in the interest of simplicity 
and economy, to adhere to a uniform sys- 
tem of spelling, and this system should be 
the one already most generally recognized 
and accepted by the people. 

“The Executive order, under which 
many public documents have already been 
printed, has now been in force for more 
than three months. Without taking issue 
as to the relative merits of any form of 
spelling, it is evident that public sentiment, 
as reflected in the newspapers, magazines 
and other publications, has not been favor- 
able to the proposed innovation. 

“Tt is, therefore, a condition and not a 
theory with which Congress has to deal. 
It is not believed that the attitude of the 
general public would be materially changed 
if the Government in all its branches were 
to adopt the form of spelling prescribed in 
the Executive order referred to, and only 
confusion and expense would result, with- 
out any commensurate advantage, even if 
the new form of spelling were deemed pre- 
ferable. 

“ Moreover, Congress has no assurance, 
even if it should leave present conditions 
undisturbed, that the next succeeding ad- 
ministration would not revoke the present 
order.” 
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GOOD SENSE. 





Boag ans are perhaps no two men in 
America to-day more useful to the 
nation and to the world, in the far-reaching 
results of their work, than Theodore Roose- 
velt and Booker T. Washington. The field 
of the one is vastly wider than that of the 
other, but the quiet, sane, clear vision, 
and high rectitude of the other as the repre- 
sentative of the colored race in the United 
States, make him a Moses among his people 
who is pointing the way and leading a host 
to a broader view of the opportunities 
which the country affords to men of in- 
dustry and thrift and to the better life of 
intelligent endeavor, right purpose, and in- 
creasing helpfulness to themselves and 
others. At the recent meeting of the Afro- 
American Council in New York, Mr. Wash- 
ington was the chief speaker, and made a 
notable address from which these para- 
graphs are taken: 

“In the season of disturbance and ex- 
citement, if others yield to the temptations 
of losing control of their judgment and 
give way to passion and prejudice, let us, 
as a race, teach the world that we have 
learned the great lesson of calmness and 
self-control; that we are determined to be 
governed by reason rather than by feeling. 

“To the members of my race who reside 
in the Northern states, let me utter the 
caution that, in your enthusiastic desire to 
be of service to your brethren in the South, 
you do not make their path more thorny 
and difficult by rash and intemperate utter- 
ances. Before giving advice to the negro 
in the South, the negro in the North should 
be very sure that what he advises is that 
which he himself would be willing to take 
into the heart of the South and put into 
practice. Be careful not to assist in light- 
ing a fire which you will have no ability to 
put out. 

“ Some may think that the problems with 
which we are grappling will be better solved 
by inducing millions of our people to leave 
the South for residence in the North, but I 
warn you that instead of this being a solu- 
tion, it will but add to the complications of 
the problem. 

“While condemning the giving of prom- 
inence to the work of the mob in the South, 
we should not fail to give due credit to 
those 6f the white race who stood manfully 
and courageously on the side of law and 
order during the recent trying ordeals 
through which this section of our country 
has been passing. We must differentiate 
between white people at the South. We 
cannot afford to class all as our enemies, 


for there are many who are our friends. | 
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The country must also learn to differentiate 
between black people. There is a vicious 
class that disgraces us, there is also a 
worthy class which should always receive 
commendation. Further, we must frankly 
face the fact that the great body of our 
people are to dwell in the South, and any 
policy that does not seek to harmonize the 
two races and cement them is unwise and 
dangerous.” 


A WISE PHILANTHROPIST. 





Mr. ALFRED MosELEY, the foremost prac- 
tical philanthropist of England to-day, has 
been of late years much interested in gen- 
eral education. He thinks there is no di- 
rection so promising for the expenditure of 
his great wealth as in the improvement of 
teachers and of the system of public school 
training. And he is right. If Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, in the distribution of her hun- 
dred millions should give eighty millions 
of it to the endowment of great schools 
solely for the education of promising young 
men and women for the great work of 
teaching in schools of all grades she would 
do the most far-reaching work for the com- 
ing generations that has ever been done by 
any man or woman of wealth in money 
and material possessions in the history of 
the world. 

Mr. Moseley is bringing over some of the 
best teachers in England to study our 
American schools, not only their curriculum 
and methods of teaching, but also to in- 
vestigate the organization of school systems 
and the management and maintenance of 
the schools. The visiting teachers with 
him represent the advanced detachments of 
the five hundred who are to arrive a few 
at a time on each incoming steamer for 
several months, all of whom are his guests 
and are coming at his personal expense. 
Arrangements have been made to accom- 
modate them in all the large cities of the 
country which they will visit on their tour 
of inspection. 

He says it was to incorporate some of 
our spirit of everydayness and practicabil- 
ity into the English schools that he has 
brought the British teachers to our shores. 
“They will be broadened Ly contact with 
the strong American ideals, and will, on 
their return, introduce into their schools 
new features that will rejuvenate them. 
We want to bring home to the rank and 
file in the British Isles the essential points 
of your free education. Our boys must 
be taught like yours to meet the struggle 
for existence. If they don’t learn in school 
to be self supporting, they will never learn. 
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I look to industrial education to improve 
the industrial conditions in England. The 
school that teaches the boy and girl to use 
their hands as well as their heads is the 
right kind of school.” His parting shot 
was “ Politics have nothing to do with 
schools and politicians can’t run them. 
Everything that pertains to the welfare of 
schools should be kept outside of politics.” 


= 
~~ 


JAMES WILSON. 
gam men of the Revolutionary period 
are better known than others, but all 
were heroes. Together they blazed the 
way for the new Republic, the era of free- 
dom in government. James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, is one of these immortals. 
For more than one hundred years (108) 
he lay entombed at Edenton in North Caro- 
lina, where he died while on official busi- 
ness connected with the Supreme Court. 
He comes home at last to lie in state in 
Independence Hall, where he signed the 
great Declaration, and to sleep at last in 
honor in the old Christ Church graveyard. 
He was a distinguished lawyer and jurist, 
and his influence was very decided in the 
legislation of those stormy times. He was 
a patriot to the heart’s core, and neither 
threats nor promises nor disasters nor the 
fear of final failure could move him from 
the straight path that led to independence 
and the Republic. Great credit is due to 
Governor Pennypacker, Dr. Weir Mitchell 
and others who have brought back the re- 
mains of Judge Wilson to sleep almost be- 
neath the shadow of Independence Hall. 
We went to Philadelphia to attend the 
funeral. Flags were at half-mast every- 
where. During the morning the coffin was 
borne from the “Dubuque,” the United States 
man-of-war on which it had been brought 
from Norfolk, Virginia. From the noon 
hour until half-past one o’clock the body 
lay in state, and many to whom invitations 
had been extended, and many hundreds 
more who needed no invitations, passed 
around the catafalque, as the remains lay 
in the room of the Signers. Members of the 
First City Troop formed the guard of honor, 
and on the casket was placed a wreath of 
laurel, from President Roosevelt. About 
the room were floral tributes from the 
James Wilson Law Club of the University, 
the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the 
Revolution, the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Pennsylvania Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, and the Law Academy. 
At half-past one o’clock, to the tolling of 
the State House bell, the procession to 
Christ Church formed and it was, if any- 
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thing, more impressive than that which con- 
ducted the body from the wharf to Inde- 
pendence Hall. There were statesmen, 
justices of the highest court in the land, 
men of letters, financiers, and hundreds rep- 
resenting various legal and patriotic organ- 
izations in the line of march. 

After the body came the members of the 
First City Troop, afoot followed by flag- 
bearers carrying the famous collection of 
Revolutionary banners owned by the troop. 
Then after the group of officials who had 
taken part in the morning ceremonies and 
those who were to speak at the memorial 
service at Christ Church, came the vener- 
able Chief Justice Fuller, and his assistants. 
Day, Holmes and White, all of whom 
walked from the State House to the church. 
The procession moved silently, there being 
no music. From Independence Hall the 
line marched up Fifth to Arch, down that 
thoroughfare to Second and thence to 
Christ Church. 

The body was carried in, through the 
south yard past the open cedar-lined grave, 
to which it was soon to be consigned. In- 
side the church it was placed at the head 
of the central aisle, where it was surounded 
by members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the New York City Bar Association, 
the Philadelphia Bar, St. Andrews’ Society, 
the G. A. R., Sons of the Revolution, So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Colonial Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Spanish War Veterans, Found- 
ers and Patriots, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, the Law Academy, the James Wil- 
son Law Society and the Franklin Inn 
Club. 

The entire assemblage then joined in the 
singing of “ America,’ after which Rev. 
Alexander Mackey-Smith read the chapter 
from Ecclesiastes, beginning, “ Let us now 
praise famous men,” and “Our Father” 
was recited. 

The speakers were Governor Samuel 
Pennypacker, for the State; Hon. Samuel 
Dickson, for the Bar; William Draper 
Lewis, for the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, for Literature; An- 
drew Carnegie, Alton B. Parker, Justice 
Parker, of the U. S. Supreme Court, At- 
torney-General Moody, of the Cabinet, and 
Attorney-General Hampton L. Carson. 
Our limited space permits but a few ex- 
tracts from the addresses made by these 
distinguished men. 

Governor Pennypacker said: “ Of no 
other man but James Wilson could it be 
written with truth that he signed the 
American Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
decrees of its Supreme Court. In a sense 
he was the creator of the nation as we 
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know it to-day. His views more than those 
of any other man determined the principles 
which became embodied in the Federal Con- 
stitution. The people of the Common- 
wealth represented here by this concourse 
cherish his memory and repeat his praises 
for another and even a weightier cause. 
It is a comparatively easy task to write a 
frame of government. That task was ac- 
complished by Harrington, by Bacon, by 
Sir Henry Raleigh, and by Sir Thomas 
More, but without any substantial result. 
To have a theory of government accepted 
by the people and started into practical 
operation is to overcome almost insuperable 
obstacles. The result, so momentous for 
the nation and so fateful for the future of 
the world, was due to the speeches and the 
efforts of James Wilson. If the develop- 
ment and extension of the national author- 
ity can be legally supported it must be by 
the acceptance of his doctrine that the 
Government possesses not only the powers 
specifically conferred by the Constitution 
but in addition those which inhere in every 
nation and which the States were not cap- 
able of granting.” 

Hon. Samuel Dickson: “ The convention 
which assembled in Independence Hall to 
prepare the Constitution was composed of 
fifty-five members, of whom thirty-one 
were lawyers. None had a more complete 
familiarity with the precedents to be found 
in history, ancient and modern, especially 
with the English constitutional history, than 
Wilson, and none was more fertile in sug- 
gestion, or better trained for debate, nor 
were discussions ever more fruitful of re- 
sult. The small number of delegates and 
the privacy of the sessions of the conven- 
tion removed any temptation to talk for 
talk’s sake. Many of the members were 
already experienced in constitution-making. 
All had been thinking for years of ques- 
tions concerning the form and administra- 
tion of government. Some, like Wilson, 
knew all that could be acquired from the 
study of the institutions of other countries. 
Such a combination of theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge had never been assembled 
and to this familiarity with the past and a 
living acquaintance with the workings of 
the systems then in existence was added, on 
the part of Wilson and others, far-sighted 
and broad appreciation of the future. 
When the Constitution came to be sub- 
mitted for acceptance by the neople of the 
several States, the speeches of Wilson be- 
fore the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
vention called in Pennsylvania were models 
of persuasive and convincing argument and 
it is the common judgment of historians 
that to him must be ascribed the adoption 
of the Constitution by Pennsylvania, with- 
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out which it most probably would never 
have gone into force.” 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell: “ Nowhere in all 
the land is there any burial ground which 
more than this of Christ Church deserves 
to be called consecrated, if the use of that 
term be justified by the greatness of the 
dead who rest within its limits. In this 
chancel, beneath these aisles, and in the 
greater graveyard of this church, the me- 
morial stones record in brief the living 
history of the State; from the crumbling 
monuments which cover the children of 
colonists to the later. day when those who 
made of colonies a country were brought 
in turn to this their final rest. Here lie 
statesman, soldier and sailor of the War of 
Independence. Here too lie in the peace 
which is past understanding the Tory gen- 
tleman who stood for the King. The mere 
record of the names of those who lie within 
these burial grounds constitute the bio- 
graphic history of every great event which 
has occurred since the land took on its own 
rule. There is then a certain propriety in 
the thought which results to-day in placing 
among his peers the body of James Wil- 
son.” 

James Wilson attended in his early years 
the University of St. Andrews in Scotland, 
of which Andrew Carnegie is now the 
rector. Mr. Carnegie prefaced his remarks 
by reading the following cablegram which 
he had just received from James Bryce, 
author of “ The American Commonwealth,” 
“T cordially greet the commemorators of 
Wilson’s patriotic soul and splendid intel- 
lect.” He then said: “The contribution 
made by the less than two millions of Scot- 
land to the cause of American Independ- 
ence is remarkable. No less than five sign- 
ers of the Declaration were Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish, including Wilson and Wither- 
spoon. Hamilton, another Scot, appeared 
somewhat later on the scene, but his ser- 
vices rank in importance even with those 
of the fathers. It was quite natural that 
from the Scotch Presbyterians of Mecklen- 
burg, Virginia, should come the first de- 
mand for independence, for the independ- 
ence of their native land had been the vital 
issue which had fired their blood for cen- 
turies, hence their sympathy with the 
colonies and the warm support they re- 
ceived from Scotland itself, culminating in 
the lines of her greatest genius :— 

Columbia’s offspring, great and free, 
Still flaming far in danger’s van; 
Ye know and dare proclaim 
The Royalty of Man. 

“The people of Scotland and many in 
England, desirous of liberty at home, wel- 
comed the uprising of their fellow-subjects 
here as workers in the same cause. The 
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man whom we this day honor and whose 
unstinted and invaluable services to our 
country we this day recall was nursed in 
his youth at St. Andrew’s University upon 
democratic ideas. It was Buchanan, of 
that oldest of Scotch universities, who, 
three hundred and fifty years ago, first pro- 
claimed in Britain that all power resides in 
the people and that kings were only to be 
upheld so long as they wrought the people’s 
good; doctrines which Milton adopted from 
him at a later day in England. Thus Wil- 
son, like Witherspoon, was democratic and 
republican and an intense advocate of in- 
dependence by virtue of his Scottish birth 
and education.” 

Attorney General Moody: “ We are join- 
ing to-day in an act of long-delayed justice. 
The occasion is full of interest for every 
lover of liberty, for every believer in a 
strong and efficient government, capable of 
furnishing protection to the rights of its 
citizens entrusted to its care, of compelling 
obedience to its lawful decrees and of ful- 
filling its obligations to the other nations of 
the earth—of interest, because we are com- 
memorating the life of a man who, as much 
as any other, has made it possible for us to 
live in security under such a government. 
It would not be fitting that in these cere- 
monies under the auspices of your State, in 
which the tributes of the bar have been 
joined to those of the legislative and 
judicial branches of our national Govern- 
ment, that the Executive alone should be 
unrepresented or silent. I regret that the 
President is not here in person to speak the 
word which ought to be said in its behalf. 
But in a notable address within your State 
he has given his estimate of the spirit and 
tendency of the works and teachings of 
James Wilson, and I must content myself 
at this moment by expressing to you his 
Sympathy with the feeling which has 
prompted you to bring home the body of 
your dead, and by delivering to you his 
most hearty greetings. Wilson realized the 
inestimable value of the preservation of 
the State and its powers, but regarded the 
State and the Nation, alike, as the creation 
of the people and subject to the people’s 
will. He was a believer in Democracy and 
Nationalism—the first man, I believe, in all 
our history who united the two beliefs. He 
had no fears of a strong national govern- 
ment, if it were a government of the people. 
He was not troubled with the apprehen- 
sions which haunted the men of his time, 
as they have haunted the minds of some 
men from that day to this, that liberty and 
Property would be insecure under a strong 
government controlled by the people. He 
had faith in their intelligence and sense of 
Justice. He appreciated the proper rela- 
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tions of the two governments, State and 
National, each entrusted with its own su- 
preme powers, to each other and to the 
people who created both, and how, through 
the judiciary, the limits upon their powers, 
imposed by the Constitution, could be 
made effective.” 

Attorney-General Carson reviewed at 
length the events of Wilson’s life, his great 
achievements and the place he occupies in 
the history of the laws of nations, and con- 
cluded with a fine tribute to his work as 
one of the foremost framers of the coun- 
try’s Constitution. He said in closing: 

“Tt was one of the glories of Rome in 
the best days of the Republic that the Via 
Appia and the Via Sacra were lined with 
monuments of Consuls, Senators and Dicta- 
tors—men who had “done the State some 
service ”—which to the reflective mind spoke 
more eloquently of the worth of citizenship 
than Pompey’s Pillar or Trojan’s Arch in 
later Imperial days. In obedience to a 
similar impulse to honor the illustrious 
dead, we have assembled to commemorate 
a man who in his lifetime was in the public 
eye as the architect of great works which 
lie at the foundations of our government 
and which are worthy to be held in remem- 
brance; for he was one who left to posterity 
the precious legacies of great trusts 
worthily discharged, of opportunities for 
usefulness well improved, and contribu- 
tions to our national jurisprudence, which 
time has disclosed to be of greater value 
and purer ray than three generations of his 
countrymen even suspected. It is well 
that we should pause in these busy days to 
glance at our historic past and exhume the 
notable proportions of a great character 
who did so much to shape our institutions 
while they were still in the mould. Our 
task to-day is a dual one; to inter the 
bones of one long resting in alien soil be- 
neath a sod which has yearned for him for 
one hundred and eight years, and to realize 
in vivid form and state, in precise fashion, 
the debt that Americans owe to one who 
was foremost among the Founders of the 
Republic. We pay a debt of tardy justice, 
but we pay it in full, with interest upon 
interest, without thought of usury or of 
the statute of limitations. With hearts 
full of gratitude for the pious act of our 
sister State of North Carolina in yielding 
up our honored dead and for her unviolated 
trust in guarding his remains so long, it 
happens that in following the bier of 
James Wilson from the lonely burial 
ground, at Edenton, to the shores of the 
Delaware and from the river bank to Inde- 
pendence Hall, and thence to this sacred 
place, we have re-trodden the walks and 
traversed the very streets and entered the 
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very buildings once familiar to his eyes 
and sanctified for all time by his labors and 
those of his associates. Happy, thrice 
happy are we of this day who are privileged 
to conduct such a sacred rite!.” 

At the conclusion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s address, the coffin was carried into 
the churchyard, and deposited in the grave 
just beneath the inscription on the wall of 
the old church, which marks the resting 
place of Rachel Wilson, his wife. Bishop 
Mackay-Smith read the latter part of the 
Episcopal burial ritual. Inside, the church 
choir could be heard singing softly the re- 
cessional, beginning “ God of Our Father’s 
known of Old,” and concluding “ Lest We 
Forget, Lest We Forget.” James Wilson 
had been brought unto his own. 


_— 
> 





ITEMS FhOM REPORTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
was attended by all of our 521 teachers except 
two—both absent on account of sickness. The 
instructors were Hon. W. N. Ferris, Dr. Chas. 
C. Ellis, Supt. O. J. Kern, of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, and Dr. A. C. Rothermel. The 
evening attractions were Montaville Flowers, 
Z. T. Sweeney, the Temple Quartette Con- 
cert Company, and Kellogg-Haines Singing 
Party. 

Bucxs.—Supt. Shelley: A course of study 
for the high schools, as formulated by the 
principals of the county, has been adopted by 
the Directors’ Association and recommended 
as the minimum uniform course for Bucks 
county. 

CampriA.—Supt. Jones: The county in- 
stitute was held during the month. The in- 
structors were Dr. Schaeffer, Hon. H. R. 
Pattengill, Dr. J. C. Willis, and Prof. A. W. 
Edson. Prof. Jerry March had charge of the 
music. The evenings were taken up by Hon. 
Philip Campbell, the Royal Welsh Male Choir, 
Rev. R. S. MacArthur, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Allen Price. 

CeNTRE.—Supt. Etters: Our county institute 
was very Satisfactory. The attendance of 
teachers, patrons, and friends was very large 
throughout the entire week. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The schools of 
Westport have been closed for several days 
on account of diphtheria. In the Sugar Valley 
school there have been a few cases of typhoid 
fever. There are still a few families of the 
county who refuse to have their children vacci- 
nated, thus depriving them of school privileges. 

CrawForp.—Supt. Goodwin: I found all the 
schools visited this month, with but one ex- 
ception, doing better work than last year. Re- 
ports from all over the county are very en- 
couraging. Our teachers are deserving of 
much credit for their energy and the practical 
character of their school work. The monthly 
institutes held in some of our districts are 
proving of much value. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local institutes 
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were held in Shippensburg, Mt. Holly Springs, 
Newville, and Mechanicsburg. The discus- 
sions were lively, interesting, and profitable. 
The attendance at the last two meetings was 
exceptionally good, and the teachers of these 
districts deserve credit for their zeal in their 
work and their desire for personal improve- 
ment. I find the schools doing better work be- 
cause of suggestions in the new course of study 
issued at the opening of the term. The in- 
experienced teacher is thus enabled to steer 
clear of many errors, and the experienced 
teacher has an opportunity to lift himself out 
of some deep-worn ruts. I feel that results 
have already justified the labor and expense 
in preparing such a manual. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: One school in 
Howe township has been discontinued for lack 
of pupils. There are 2,092 pupils enrolled in 
the schools of the county. Barnett township 
held its second local institute during the 
month and has arranged for another in De- 
cember. These meetings are well attended 
and very interesting. Green Ind. district has 
been annulled by order of court. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: The fifty-sec- 
ond annual county institute was held during 
the month. Both day and night sessions were 
largely attended and very helpful to the earn- 
est teacher. All but three of the 365 teachers 
were present; the absence of the three was 
due to sickness. 

Huntinepon.—Supt. Dell: Three excellent 
local institutes were held during the month— 
in Shirley, Marklesburg, and Jackson districts. 
At the first we found crowded houses. At 
Marklesburg an evening session consisting of 


_an entertainment and a lecture preceded the 


Saturday session. In Jackson a literary meet- 
ing wes held on Friday evening. A splendid 
literary meeting was held in Juniata. I wish 
especially to acknowledge the help given in 
these meetings by Profs. A. C. Beck and W. 
H. Sheedy. 

Junrata.—Supt. Klinger: All the schools 
have been visited once. The principal event 
of the month was the county institute. Dr. 
C. C. Miller and Dr. J. C. Willis were the 
instructors for the week. Prof. Ritter, of 
Harrisburg, and Prof. Kennedy, of Lewistown, 
also spoke to the teachers. The instructors are 
strong men and the teachers were greatly 
pleased with the week’s work. The evenings 
were filled by Dr. Miller, Guy Carlton Lee, 
Frank Bristol, and the Hawthornes. These 
men were at their best and each number was 
a decided success. The Directors’ Convention 
was held in the course of the week. The 
attendance was not so large as it should have 
been, but the interest was well maintained and 
lively. The convention was addressed by Dr. 
Miller and Dr. Willis. ‘ 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: During this 
month I visited fifty-one schools. I foun 
nearly all the children of school age attending 
school; but many of tt older pupils did not 
enter until about the first of November. The 
total number enrolled in these fifty-one schools 
is 974, giving an average of about nineteen 
pupils per school; but some of these schools 
are very small. Greenfield has only eighty-five 
pupils in her seven schools. North Abington 
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has fifty-four in four schools. The three 
smallest schools had respectively eight, six, 
and four pupils. With the exception of two 
schools, discipline and instruction were ex- 
cellent. Thirty-four of these teachers are 
graduates of state normal schools, and twelve 
of the remaining seventeen teachers are grad- 
uates of seminaries or high schools. The 
teachers in the rural schools of this county 
are fully as competent and as well equipped 
to do good work as those in boroughs; and if 
we could secure regular attendance for the en- 
tire term, the work would be nearly as effec- 
tive as that done in graded schools, but with 
all the disadvantages, it is true that some of 
our very best students come from these small 
country schools. For some reason not fully 
understood, the county commissioners failed 
this year to have the assessors make the 
enumeration of children necessary for the en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance law, 
which they are required by this law to place 
in the hands of the secretaries of school boards 
not later than July 15. As school officers must 
swear that this law has been enforced before 
they can receive their state appropriation, the 
matter was taken up, and, acting under advice 
from the Department of Public Instruction, 
our school boards have appointed enumerators 
to make the required lists of children. In- 
stead of the usual local institute work, the 
teachers of several districts have established 
reading circles this year, and will take up in 
a systematic way in their monthly meetings a 
teachers’ reading course. This course, adopted 
at our county institute, includes three lines of 
work: in pedagogy, Supt. Hamilton’s book, 
“The Recitation”; in science or nature study, 
Dr. McMurry’s “ Special Method in Science”; 
in literature, Lowell’s “ Bigelow Papers.” In 
each reading circle a leader is appointed to 
take charge of each line of work, and it is 
thought that more benefit will be derived from 
a thorough study of these authors than from 
the scatter-fire method of the local institute. 
The annual examinations for teachers in Read- 
ing and Theory of Teaching will be based on 
the reading course. Another movement to- 
ward professional improvement is the forma- 
tion of the Lackawanna Schoolmasters’ Club. 
This society, composed of the principals and 
other male teachers in the county schools, has 
held two meetings; one in October and one in 
November, and will meet again on the fourth 
Saturday in December. Preparations are now 
being made for the annual meeting of the 
County Association of School Directors, which 
will be held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in Scran- 
ton, on Friday, December 14, 1906. The speak- 
ers from abroad engaged for this meeting are 
Supt. L. E. McGinnis, of Steelton, and Prof. 
Charles H. Albert, of Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School. The officers of the Association 
are: President, George W. Beemer, of New- 
ton; Vice-presidents, J. H. Snyder, of Roaring 
Brook, and A. L. Siglin, of Clifton; Secretary, 
. M. Francis, of Dalton; Treasurer, Frederick 
Sturges, of Old Forge. This is the fourteenth 
meeting of this Association and the fourth 
meeting under the present law. The interest 
and popularity of these annual meetings have 
gtown steadily from the beginning. At the 





meeting of last year 176 directors were pres- 
ent, and every district in the county except 
two was represented. This year the officers 
expect that the attendance will reach the 200 
mark, and that every district will be repre- 
sented. 

LeHicH.—Supt. Rupp: Two new school 
houses are in the course of erection, one at 
Slatington and the other at West Catasauqua. 
The one at Slatington is an eight-room build- 
ing and at West Catasauqua a six-room build- 
ing. Both will be ready for occupancy in 
about two weeks. Our schools, on the whole, 
are well attended. The vaccination difficulty 
has about died out in our county. Teachers, as 
a rule, did not admit any pupils at the opening 
of the term unless they presented certificates 
of successful vaccination, and there are com- 
paratively few out on that account. 

McKeEan.—Sunt. Bayle: The following let- 
ter has been sent to each high school principal 
in the county: Have you any seniors who ex- 
pect to take teachers’ examination next 
spring? If so will you please consider care- 
fully the following suggestions: Only such 
students should be admitted to the examina- 
tions as are considered by the high school 
teachers to be adapted to teaching. The re- 
quired study in theory should be done sys- 
tematically, and one period a week devoted to 
its discussion with the principal. Each stu- 
dent should spend one period a week in visit- 
ing your best grade teachers, should be en- 
couraged to meet these teachers at convenient 
times and ask auestions, and should keep a 
special note book of information and ideas 
thus gained. These note books containing a 
summary of time thus spent with respective 
dates, certified by the principal, should be pre- 
sented at the examinations. 

Mercer.—Supt. Foltz: The county institute 
was held in November. The instructors in- 
cluded Hon. W. W. Stetson, Geo. W. DeLong, 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, and Dr. J. S. 
Duncan. Conferences of the different grades 
were profitable and popular. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: Our county in- 
stitute was very well attended by both teach- 
ers and friends of education. The instruction 
and discipline were such that teachers, direc- 
tors, and friends who had attended the annual 
institute for many years, pronounced it the 
greatest intellectual feast ever held in Strouds- 
burg. On Saturday, November 24, we held an 
educational meeting at Sciota to consider the 
advisability of establishing a high school for 
Hamilton township. Both teachers and direc- 
tors are willing to do their part in promoting 
better educational facilities. A course of study 
was adopted, designed to meet the require- 
ments for admission to township high schools. 
If a sufficient number of pupils will be able 
to complete said course next spring, Hamilton 
township will soon have a high school. __ 

Prxe.—-Supt. Westbrook: Our annual Direc- 
tors’ Association convened at Milford, No- 
vember 2-3. Thirty-three of the seventy-two 
directors were present. Dr. Nathan c. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was present and made two valuable 
addresses and gave us an evening lecture. A 
local institute was held at Lackawaxon, M »- 
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vember 24. Many interesting papers were 
read and discussed. Patrons are manifesting 
more interest in these meetings each year. 

SNypER.—Supt. Walborn: The schools are 
generally in good condition. Teachers’ meet- 
ings and local institutes are being conducted 
in nearly all the districts of the county. West 
Beaver township has erected a substantial two- 
story building in the town of McClure. It 
contains four large rooms, three of which are 
occupied this term. The county institute was 
held this month; all the teachers of the county 
attended. The instructors were Dr. J. C. 
Willis, Dr. Jonathan Rigslon, Supt. Ira Mc- 
Closkey, and Dr. John Pine Jackson—all ex- 
ceptionally strong institute men. Much in- 
terest was manifested by the teachers and the 
public generally during the entire week. 

SoMERSET.—Supt. Seibert: The county in- 
stitute was held during Thanksgiving week, 
and was very successful. The instructors were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. O. T. Corson, Edwin 
Lee, Chas. H. Albert, and Prof. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell. Their work was of a high order. 
The large opera house was filled at every 
session, and proved far too small to accommo- 
date all the people who desired to hear these 
men discuss important educational questions. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: The schools visited 
this month are, with one exception, doing well. 
The county institute met at Mifflinburg. The 
exercises were well arranged, and greatly en- 
joyed by the teachers. Eighty per cent. of the 
teachers were present. There were more be- 
ginners this term than in any previous year. 
Bucknell University has begun the erection of 
East vvilege to accommodate the large in- 
crease in the number of its students. 

WayNneE.—Supt. Hower: Our annual insti- 
tute was held November 12-16. The instruc- 
tors were Dr. Preston W. Search, Prof. F. H. 
Green, and Prof. J. T. Watkins. The evenings 
were taken up by S. W. Gillilan, Henry R. 
Rose, the Lyric Glee Club, and the Cleveland 
Ladies’ Orchestra. All the work was thor- 
oughly appreciated by large audiences. The 
directors held their annual meeting during the 
week. Profs. Green and Search delivered in- 
spiring addresses. Prof. Mark Creasv read 
a very suggestive paper on “The Director 
from the Teacher’s Standpoint.” The Super- 
intendent presented his annual reports with 
some suggestions. Many directors were pre- 
vented from attending by the heavy snow- 
storm. Dr. E. B. McDowell delivered his lec- 
ture on “The Panama Canal” on Friday 
evening. Teachers meetings were held dur- 
ing the month in Texas, Lake, and Poupack 
townships. 

DANVILLE.—Supt. Gordy: A threatened epi- 
demic of diphtheria, prevalent in nearby 
towns, was narrowly averted by a rigid en- 
forcement of the state quarantine laws and 
the prompt fumigation of school buildings and 
sick-rooms in infected districts. All danger 
appears now to be over. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Lord: At the beginning 
of this school year, an ungraded school was 
opened under the charge of an excellent man. 
In this room were placed some pupils who 
were behind in their school work because of 
absence frem cchool, indolence, or lack of 
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ability. Some who were difficult to discipline 
in other rooms, some who were inclined to 
truancy, and some who came in from country 
schools and could not be graded to advantage 
were also assigned to this room. Each one 
is given just the work that is suited to his 
particular case and all are at work as busily 
as pupils in any other room. Every one con- 
nected with the schools appears to be pleased 
with the results. Personally, I consider it one 
of the best things that our School Board have 
done for a long time. Several parents have 
asked to have their children placed in the 
room and there are pupils waiting for a va- 
cancy so that they can be admitted. The main 
credit for its success is due to the teacher in 
charge. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: Judging from 
the monthly reports of the district supervisors, 
from my weekly conferences with them, and 
in large measure also from my personal ob- 
servation, great improvement has been brought 
about through the wisdom of our Board in 
providing facilities for closer supervision. 
While in some instances, as is but natural, the 
individual improvement of the teacher is not 
specially noticeable, this is the infrequent ex- 
ception rather than the rule. It is a pleasure 
to report not only a very perceptible advance, 
in general, in the standard of teaching and 
management in our schools, but to note also, 
in particular, a number of individual instances 
of marked improvement. 

LANSForD.—Supt. Kuntz: Night school 
opened this month with a total enrollment of 
thirty-one pupils at the end of the month. 
Water spigots were put in each room of the 
middle ward building, a decided improvement 
over the crowding in the halls around single 
spigots. Work is going along smoothly, and 
steady progress is noticeable. Our attendance 
dropped from 94 to 93 per cent., owing to 
some typhoid fever cases in the town. 

MoneEssEN.—Supt. Himelick: We never have 
had better work done than during the present 
term. In our teachers’ meetings we have 
dwelt upon the fact that it is the neglect of 
details that causes failures. By keeping this 
constantly before the teachers we have found 
that they not only do carefully the minor 
things, but in doing these well they see more 
clearly the bearing of the larger problems and 
their relation thereto. 

PortsviLte.—Supt. Thurlow: Several of our 
teachers visited the schools of Harrisburg and 
Steelton. The Superintendent’s rooms have 
been fitted up with duplicators, typewriters, 
and telephones connecting all the school 
buildings with each other. 

ScrANTON.—Supt. Phillips: Night schools 
opened in October with an enrollment of 2,200. 
In our evening high school, in addition to the 
common English branches, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, bookkeeping, stenography, 
typewriting, German, French, sewing and cook- 
ing are taught. The salaries of all grade 
teachers were advanced ten per cent., making 
the minimum salary $44 and $49.50 (according 
to diploma held) and the maximum $71.50. 
The salaries of principals of buildings under 
$1,000 were also increased in the same pro- 
portion. 
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